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“AND I GUESS IT ISN'T EV’RY DAY YOU HAVE A CHANCE TO SEE, 
IN YOUR LITTLE ISLAND OVER THERE, A FINER BIRD THAN ME.” 


The Otmeucaw’ Eagle’ to thy Diner’ 


Gop bless your little Highness, I’m tremendous glad you’ve come; 
And how’s your sovereign mother and all the folks to hum? 
*Twas a mighty putty notion that of openin’ Windsor gates, 
And sendin’ you a visitin’ to these United States. 
*Tain’t ev’ry day we run acrost a real genuine scion 
Of that fine old honest friend of mine, the Royal British Lion; 
And I guess it isn’t ev’ry day you have a chance to see, 
In your little island over there, a finer bird than me. 

We're mighty independent folks, and I think it’s like enough 
You'll find the Yankee manners maybe just a trifle rough; 
And perhaps your princely eyes may see some rather curious things, 
(For we Maven’t had of late years much to do, you know, with kings), 
And perhaps your princely hand may get a mite too hard a squeeze, 
It’s the way we’re apt to worry gents that come across the seas; 
But don’t be backward, Albert, you'll agree before we part, 
That the coarsest humspun jacket often holds the warmest heart. 

I expect that you'll be apt to be most awfully amazed, 
To hear the States are bigger than the land where you was raised; 
And maybe you wouldn’t believe that a man would have to go 
Two thousand miles from Maine to reach the Gulf of Mexico; 








“THEY'RE AWFUL SAVAGE CRITTERS, ’N MAYLE JEST TO BE PERLITE, 
HE’LL CHUCK A NIGGER IN THE CAGE, AND LET YOU SEE 'M FIGHT.” 


And that Missouri water runs down the Western plain, 
Out of the land of sunset, more’n twice as fur again. 

I know a Mister Boz, who’s a regular London swell, 
Wrote in a book about the yarns Amerikins love tu tell, 


But your Royal Highness needn’t depend upon that sort of teachin’, 


For every word I’m sayin’ tu you is jest as true as preachin’. 
We've lots of things to show you that a Britisher "ll admire, 
From a Massachusetts dough-nut to a prairie afire ; 

And we'll take you out a gunnin’, it mought be sumthin’ new 
To tell your ma as how you bagged a buffalo or two. 

But the nicest show is Washington—that celebrated den 

In Uncle Sam’s menagerie, where he keeps his roarin’ men. 
They’re awful savage critters, ’n maybe jest to be perlite, 

He'll chuck a nigger in the cage, and let you see ’m fight. 

I guess they ain’t so much fer brains, but if it came to muscle, 


They could knock your little Palmerston right slap through Johnny Russell ; 


I wish they’d get a hold on Brougham, fer really I must say, 
"Twas a real scurvy trick he cum on Dallas t’other day; 

And I guess, you will allow, *twasn’t quite the handsome thing 
To make a friendly minister a butt fer sich a fling. 

But don’t let’s talk about it, fer it’s no use blamin’ you, 

Fer all the spiteful meannesses your stuck-up servants do; 
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But jest you tell his lordship, as a piece of good advice, 
That this ’ere Eagle’s not the bird to take an insult twice ; 
And that this ’ere Eagle’s not the bird to stop with bolts and bars 
When he sees a feller sneerin’ at the Yankee stripes and stars. 
Then make yerself to hum, sonny, and go upon the plan 
Of getting all your money’s worth and seein’ all you can. 
But be amazin’ careful, fer there’s lots of cunnin’ girls, 
With the softest eyes, the sweetest lips, and sunniest kind of curls, 
That'll tangle a feller up so quick, it isn’t a bit of use, 
Even allowin’ he wants to, of strugglin’ to git loose. 

And when you git to England, to her Majesty the Queen, 
Give my very best regards to her, and tell her what you've seen, 
And how glad we were to see you, and if she'll cum over tew, 


Y’ll make a speech to welcum her like this ’'ve made to yew. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING FOR THE 
WORLD. 


AJ ITH his usual sagacity the Emperor of 
the French has suspended the operation 
of the French tariff, so that American grain 
now enters France duty free. The French har- 
vest has proved a failure; but the admission of 
American wheat and corn free of duty will pre- 
vent prices rising to the famine level, and will 
gparantee the empire against a general scarci- 
ty of food. 

England not only took the same step, but 
made it a part of the permanent laws of the 
realm fourteen years ago. In the year 1846 
the ports of England were thrown open to 
foreign grain at a mere nominal rate of duty; 
and, in consequence, though there have been 
several short harvests in England since then, 
there bas never been a famine; and this year, 
especially, the wheat crop seems to have failed 
utterly without raising the price of food beyond 
what used to be called a fair average. 

Upon this country the effect of the crop fail- 
ire in Europe must be very marked. It hap- 
pens that for three years our great food-produc- 
ing States have had short crops. This year, 
for the first time since 1856, we have enough 
and to spare. No man can tell how many 
bushels of wheat and corn will be produced 
in the United States in 1860. We may raise 
300,000,000 or 600,000,000 of wheat, and 
700,000,000 or 900,000,000 of corn; but it is 
quite certain that we shall raise enough not 
only to feed our own people and leave a surplus 
for next year, bnt likewise enough to supply 
the deficiency in Europe, so that prices in En- 
gland and France shall rise no higher than 
they would have done had the crop been an 
average. This is real usefulness. 

The figures of the grain movement in this 
country this year are surprising. We are now 
shipping to foreign ports from this port alone 
not less than a million dollars’ worth of food 
every week, and this is exclusive of corn which 
has not yet begun to go forward. But the act- 
ual figures tell the talc in the clearest manner, 
and we give them accordingly : 


@RAIN MOVEMENT. 








1859. 1860. 

Shipments of Wheat from New 

York since January 1........... $38,359 $5,519,442 
Shipments of Flour from New York 

since January 1......cccccceeee 2,841,587 5,410,100 
Shipments of Corn from r 

since January 1.... 145,071 1,181,144 
Grain Receipts at £ 

Oe bushels 8,900,000 22,000,009 
Grain Shipments at Chicago since 

SOME 1 0.0. cvccesceces bushels 6,000,000 17,000,600 


The details of the movement seem almost in- 
credible. Fariners who had sown wheat in the 
Western States and expected a crop, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, of 20,000 bushels, have 
harvested 30,000 and 40,000. The Illinois 
Central Railroad carried, between Ist January 
and Ist July, 1860, more than twice as much 
grain as it carried in the whole of 1859. In 
1859 the owners of shipping on the lakes were 
almost ruined; in 1860 every craft on the lakes 
is fully employed, and the want of tonnage is so 
grievous that wheat and flour are being shipped 
westward, in September, by rail. It seems pret- 
ty certain that we shall ship this year more food 
to foreign parts than we ever shipped before, and 
that we shall do so without paying the usual 
penalty—that is to say, without raising the price 
of bread upon ourselves. 

The cotton year terminated last week. We 
are now able to state that the crop of 1859 
yielded 4,650,000 bales—that is to say, 798,500 
bales more than the crop of 1858—which was 
the largest crop ever gathered. If we assume 
the bales to have averaged #50 apiece, our cot- 
ton culture yielded in 1859-’60 $39,725,000 
more than the enormons crop of 1858, and fully 
$65,000,000 more than the previous average. 
In the fiscal year 1858-’9 our revenue from our 
export of cotton was se large that, notwith- 
standing the heavy importations of foreign 
goods, the national balance-shect for the year 
showed a balance in our favor equal to about 
$20,000,000. The fiscal year 1859-60 will 
necessarily show a much larger balance in favor 
of this country; and notwithstanding the sto- 

















ries of drought which are circulated, there is 
reason to believe that the cotton crop this year 
will be large, and that the increase of our grain 
shipments will bring the aggregate of the ex- 
ports of 1860~61 up to the previous year’s ay- 
erage. 

No one can contemplate these figures without 
a feeling of exultation. These United States, 
which foreign statesmen are so fond of decry- 
ing, are actually feeding and clothing the world. 
Our politicians are covering each other with dirt; 
infamous Japanese swindles succeed shameful 
jobs at Washington ; threats of disunion hurtle 
in the air; blind critics, looking on the scene 
from a distance, calmly predict universal ruin 
and chaos; and meanwhile the country goes 
on, yielding its millions of pounds of flour and 
cotton and grain and gold, and other neces- 
saries of life, becomes itself steadily richer year 
by year, and saves England from famine and 
France from revolution. This is surely no mean 
destiny for a country. 





THE PRINCE'S TROUBLES IN 
UPPER CANADA. 

Att Canada is in an uproar because the Prince 
of Wales, following the example of the British 
Government in Ireland, refuses to recognize 
the Orange Societies. The Roman Catholics 
are triumphant, the Protestants furious, and 
there is every prospect of a bloody riot in some 
Canadian city. 

On the face of it, the Prince—or the Duke 
of Newcastle, who manages him—has the law 
and the right on his side. The Orangemen are 
a large Society, resting on the simple basis of 
hostility to Popery. Both in Ireland and in 
Canada they have made themselves conspicu- 
ous by destructive, not constructive tendencies. 
Since the Battle of the Boyne the Orangemen 
have done very little but mischief in this world. 
They are peculiarly a sectarian and partisan 
body. Had the Prince recognized them, he 
could not consistently have refused to receive 
the Liberals, Conservatives, and Clear Grits, 
each in their party political character, and the 
Protestant Society for converting the Papists, 
and the Jesuit Society for converting the Prot- 
estants. Evidently the wisest course was to 
ignore all these purely partisan and sectarian 
bodies, and to recognize no distinctions save 
those known to the law. 

At the same time, before we denounce the 
Orangemen of Upper Canada, we must take 
into consideration the circumstances which give 
vitality to their organization. 

Canada is ruled by a priest—a man of great 
tact, shrewdness, and knowledge, who is the 
Secretary of the Roman Catholic Archbishop. 
He rules the Archbishop; the Archbishop rules 
the Catholic members of Parliament, who would 
as soon think of insulting the Host as disobey- 
ing their spiritual father; these members, act- 
ing in a compact body, and knowing and caring 
little about political questions which do not af- 
fect their faith, control the Canadian Legisla- 
ture. This is notorious in Canada; one can 
re: dily fancy how the Protestants of Upper 
Canada chafe under such a domination, and 
how they yield to passion far enough to enroll 
themselves in Orange Societies. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not all, nor is it the worst. 

When the Jesuits persuaded the King of 
France, two hundred years ago, at the time of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to issue 
another Edict forbidding Huguenots to settle in 
Canada, they took the first of a long series of 
extremely sagacious measures which were de- 
signed to render the province the absolute do- 
minion of the Papal Church. From that day 
to this they have never wavered in their pur- 
pose. Knowing well that power, sooner or 
later, always follows the possession of land, 
they proceeded—as they had done in England, 
France, Spain, and Italy—to acquire land. 
They acquired it by all sorts of titles and in all 
sorts of ways. Large estates were given to va- 
rious religious bodies by the French Crown on 
the consideration that the priests and nuns 
would cdénvert the Indians. Others were pre- 
sented to the Church by rich men with bad con- 
sciences; enormous amounts of property were 
acquired by devise. In no country in the world 
was the doctrine more firmly settled than in 
Canada that a rich man could not better secure 
admission to the kingdom of heaven than by 
leaving a farm, or at least a potato patch, to 





the Church. Meanwhile the varions commu- 
nities of monks, nuns, friars, and priests being 
extremely frugal and often self-supporting, the 
revenues of these lands accumulated year by 
year, and were reinvested in land. By the law 
of Canada—the old fendal custom of Paris, 
which is in force to this day—real estate owned 
by the Church is in mainmorte; it is literally in 
the grasp of death; it can not be sold. Thus 
ever acquiring, and never sclling or wasting, 
the Roman Catholic Church of Lower Canada 
has come, after 200 years of unremitting exer- 
tion, to own, directly or indirectly, an enormous 
proportion of all the productive real estate in 
the Province. The visitor to Montreal and 
Quebee is amazed to find that the choicest parts 
of both cities are walled gardens; these are for 
the pricsts and nuns to take the air; by-and- 
by they will be leased—not sold—for building 
lots. He would be still more amazed if he 
could inspect the land registers, and see how 
block after block of houses, street after street, 
and ward after ward, are owned by the Church, 
and how small a proportion of the improved 
real estate in these cities is free from some ir- 
redeemable mortgage or perpetual rent or due 
to nuns, or friars, or bishops. It is the same in 
the rural districts. A large proportion of the 
finest scigniories have been acquired by relig- 
ious bodies; and of those which are owned by 
individuals, very many, if not the bulk, pay 
some annual dues to the Church. At the time 
Charles the Third expelled the Jesuits from 
Spain, it was stated by Count Aranda that they 
owned one-third of all the productive real es- 
tate in the kingdom: the statement was held 
by the civilized world to justify the harsh meas- 
ure of the King. It is probable, as we said, 
that the archbishop, bishops, priests, monks, 
nuns, presbyterics, seminaries, and the other 
Catholic bodies of Lower Canada hold, among 
them, considerably more than a third of all the 
productive property in that Province. 

All this must be borne in mind when we see 
the excessive violence of the Orangemen. It 
must be very provoking indeed, to see the prog- 
ress of their country retarded and civilization 
checked by the policy of a Church which not 
only rules but owns most of the Province. If 
Catholic Spain was justified in expelling the 
Jesuits, and leaving them to die by the hun- 
dreds on the shore of Sardinia and Corsica, 
because their power and their wealth were in- 
consistent with the well-being of the country, 
surely Protestant Upper Canada may find some 
excuse for keeping up symbols and usages which 
the overthrow of Papal dominion has rendered 
obsolete elsewhere. 

The Roman Catholic Priests will discover, 
sooner or later, that the world does move. They 
have been stripped in Spain and in Sardinia. 
They made a virtue of necessity, and gave up 
their property inFrance. The titles to theirland 
in Rome and Naples are not precisely what a law- 
yer would consider safe. They are uncom- 
monly shaky in Mexico. Canada is not going 
to be an exception to the general rule, and this 
Orange outburst may prove an epoch in the 
history of the end. 





THE PROGRESS OF FASHION. 


Most of our lady readers, we suppose, have 
smiled over the pictures of the first French 
Empire; of the high-bred dames of Napoleon's 
Court in gigot sleeves, monstrous head-pieces, 
waists under their armpits, short clinging skirts, 
and elaborately-wrought stockings. Few of 
them, perhaps, are aware that they are seem- 
ingly destined to wear this very costume before 
they are many years older. 

Fashion moves in a circle: the past always 
returns after an interval of greater or less dura- 
tion. The indications of a return of the fash- 
ions of 1804-10 at the present time are too 
decided to admit of any doubt, and we are in- 
formed that the shrewdest tailors and milliners 
are already on the chase of old engravings of 
the period. 

There is no disputing about tastes or fash- 
ions, says the proverb. Custom is, in nine 
cases out of ten, the guide of all of us: that 
which is familiar we call becoming; that which 
is new and original we consider grotesque. 
When hoops first came in all the world de- 
nounced them as hideous, abominable, and 
shocking; now we laugh at any one who 
doesn’t wear them. So it will be with the 
‘‘Empire” fashion. They look odd enough 
now, those high waists, and scant draperies, 
and monstrous hats and helmets, and shoulder- 
of-mutton sleeves—how long will it take to 
make us think any thing short of these mon- 
strous? Let the fashion purveyors answer. In 
the time of Madame Recamier and Madame 
Tallien—in the days of the Republican Court— 
a belle of 1860 would have seemed as prepos- 
terous as a South Sea Islander dressed in a 
string of beads: yet art and letters prove that 
at bottom taste was as pure then as now. 

We therefore advise our lady friends to lay 
in no great store of hoops, and Jong skirts, and 
close-fitting jackets—for who will have them 
when we are all a /'’Empire? The world moves, 
and we must move with it. Madame Tallien 
wore stockings which had divisions for her 
dainty toes. °"4 on each toe she wore one or 





more rings—it was then distingué for a lady to 
shuffle off her slippers in society, and pat the 
carpet or the floor with her pretty little feet. 
Let our belles look to it; those who can not af- 
ford to follow Madame Tallien’s example must 
relinquish all hopes of social distinction. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE CITY OF OTTAWA. 


To the Editor of Ilarper’s Weekly : 
Montreat, C, E., August 29, 1860. 

In your issue of the Ist September an article 
appears in relation to Ottawa which is likely to 
mislead a large number of those who know no bet- 
ter; and as your journal has an extended circula- 
tion, I tender the following correction : 

When the last census was taken, Ottawa con- 
tained between 11,000 and 12,000, which was in 
1855. It now contains over 15,000, without a 
doubt. I have the Mayor as authority for this 
last assertion. ‘The lumber is not immediately 
surrounding the place, as you would lead your 
readers to suppose, but is floated over the river for 
from 50 to 150 miles—this being the point where 
the money is mostly paid out and supplies laid in 
—but a good agricultural country immediately 
surrounds the city. ° 

The Wright family settled across the Ottawa 
River, at a place called Hull, where they still re- 
main; but Ottawa commenced to build in 1827, 
when Colonel By commenced his work, under 
Government, on the Rideau Canal. The place 
was selected by the Home Government, and ap- 
proved by the Queen, with the express view of its 
remaining the permanent seat of Government for 
the United Provinces, including the Red River 
country as a colony; and the leading English 
statesmen say so. The present visit of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales will undoubtedly 
hasten the consolidation, as the Duke of Newcastle 
remarks that his previous views are more than 
corroborated in regard to their British American 
empire. W. H. M. 


re a oe ——<——— 
Sayvu ry i peyele 
ids LOUNGE. 
WHO SHALL DANCE WITH HIM? 


Tue town is returning. Grass grows no longer 
in Broadway, and the moss has been scraped away 
from the steps of the churches. The sound of car- 
riage wheels is heard once more, and the desert of 
the Avenue begins to bloom like the rose. Famil- 
iar faces lighten the lobby of the Academy, and 
men no longer carry little traveling bags in their 
hands as they leave their offices in the afternoon. 
The hotels at Saratoga are thinned. The breezes 
in the vast corridors of the Newport Ocean House 
are chilly. The contemplative Lounger—whoever 
he may be—as he watches the early arrival of the 
Fall River boat, marks the blanketed horses which 
a month ago were proudly pacing the Rhode Isl- 
and sands. As a Manhattanadoe, a New Yorker, 
he is grieved in soul as he surveys them and re- 
flects that the glory of the six-in-hand at Newport 
belongs this year to Boston. The four-in-hand 
with two postillions was good, but it was not 
glerious. How charming the society in which 
horses win the stakes! 

The town is hastening home, for the Prince is 
coming. If he escape the Orangemen, the fair 
New Yorkese will shower him with bonbons. Not 
those of palpable sugar only—but those tHat drop 
impalpably from kind eyes—those that are hidden 
elusive in the graceful tournure, New York will 
do for the Prince the best it can do. He will see 
it at a lovely season, and in the checks of its fair 
he will see the roses which the summer has planted 
there. When his Royal Highness dances, it will 
be with the finest dancers in the world. But the 
great and thrilling point—how shall we approach 
it ?—who will be chosen as his first partner, ‘‘ must 
give us pause.” 

How is she to be selected? Shall it be by a 
majority vote of the Committee of four hundred, 
or shall the two-thirds rule prevail? If it were 
an official reception the matter would be simpler. 
If the President of the United States were here 
and he had a daughter, we could see light break- 
ing in. But with a theatre full of young and 
beautiful women (there will be none other upon 
this occasion), beautifully dressed, and all upon 
the same social plane —all Princesses royal in 
their own right, what shall be done? Shall he 
throw his handkerchief and abide the issue of a 
scramble? Shall it be the richest or the poorest; 
the tallest or the shortest; the fat—that is to say, 
the more luxuriant of proportion, or the less? 
Shall it be the best dancer? But all are best. 
Shall it be the youngest? But none are old. 

There is but one way that seems to offer itself 
as a simple solution of the difficulty. Yet it is a 
way not agreeable to diplomacy, because it in- 
volves none; not pleasant to pride, because it 
does not consult it: quite beyond precedent, be- 
cause natural. Let the Prince do as every other 
gentleman does—select his own partner. That 
will satisfy her—of course it will equally please all 
the others. 











THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 


Wroever has read “‘ Love me little, Love me 
long,” or ‘‘Christie Johnson,” or “‘ Peg Woffing- 
ton,” knows that Mr. Charles Reade is one of the 
most brilliant and sparkling of living writers. His 
style is the most piquant French style Englished. 
Unhappily for his own comfort and for the curiosity 
of the world, Mr. Charles Reade is always in hot 
water. The critics are always firing at him, and 
he is constantly blazing at the critics. He has 
now written a’ book explaining the whole matter. 
It involves the question of copyright, but especial- 
ly of dramatic copyright between France and En- 
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sil and is certainly the most grotesque, violent, 
erudite, and “‘smart” book that has Leen of late 
pu blished. 

Mr. Reade’ s doctrine is, that ‘‘ talent follows the 
market.” That is to say, a country has precisely 
such a belles-lettres literature as it chooses to pay 
for. Jackasses, says Mr. Charles Reade, think that 
France is a more essentially dramatic nation than 
England. Nobody but a Newgate-thief-cum-Bed- 
lam idiot would ever dream of such an absurdity. 
It all depends upon favor. When England cher- 
ishes dramatists she has a drama. When 
tramples and spits on them she hasn't. At pres- 
ent, dramatically speaking, London is only a bar- 
burous French province. That is the style of the 
book. In support of his general theory Mr. Reade 
summons a great deal of evilence from English 
and French literary history, and has made a work 
peculiarly interesting to the literary profession, 
and very entertaining to the general reader, 

But what he says of some American matters is 
the immediate occasion of this reference to the 
book. Having shown that we are superior to the 
English in inventive genius, as proved by the pat- 
ent statistics, he says: ‘‘ From the cradle to the 
grave American invention accompanies an English- 
man. Singer clothes his body, and Hoe gives his 
mind the news of his epoch an hour or two quicker 
than he could have it otherwise. Meantime Amer- 
ican clocks are recording, up stairs and down, hi 
waste of time and his progress to the grave 
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what? That is an antique invention, and worn 
out. Here is Mr. Cannon, ready to r » him 
in a glass coffin: pumps out the air, seals him up 
hermetically, and puts him respectfully out of peo- 
ple’s way in a vault. There centuries he car 
be inspected throush ind so can the 
books he has written cnam ly pu a 
Don’t be impertinent, Miss! We not to be 
buried now, only shelved.” 

He believes in American literary genius, but 
thinks you must look for it in the newspapers. 
* Read the American papers. You revel ina worl! 


of new truths, new fancies, and glorious romance !” 


Let Mr. Jenkins take heart. ‘In Great Britain 
there are 505 newspapers; in America there ; 
4000; and there lies buried, for the presen 
an immortal g buried, but to me not hidden. 
I can see their fitful gleams in reading those pa- 
pers.” 

How beautiful is truth! What a perspicacious 
writer is Mr. Charles Reade! Eh, Mr. Jenkins? 

I am glad to quote some of his final words, be- 
cause they tell a truth which is not often told. 
“There is a great deal of cant in print against the 
‘publishers,’ in their dealing with authors, 
My personal experience and my researches into 
history have not confirmed this view. I have 
found some slippery tricks, but quite as often on 
the author’s side as the publisher's; and on the 
whole I have found no other human beings dealing 
so fairly and liberally with authors as the publish- 
Some day I hope to hold that balance fairly 
before the public. At present I confine myself to 
a single observation. The English and American 
publishers stand, with ,relation to American and 
English authors, much as the English managers 
do with respect to French dramatists. But what 
a contrast their conduct offers! The first-class 
publishers in the United States, and particularly 
Messrs. Appleton, Messrs. Harper, Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields, pay English authors liberal sums—for 
what ?—for early sheets, a mere start of a week or 
two in advance of the pirates. Messrs. Murray, 
Bentley, Sampson Low, and, I hope, others in En- 
gland, are equally just and liberal to American 
autkors.” 
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—_ 
IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 

Surrr-rastcres, OnErDA County, Sept., 1860, 
Dear Mr. Louncer,—Augustus was reading 
to us, last evening, a newspaper letter from New- 
port, in which afternoon parties were mentioned, 
lasting from one or two in the afternoon until 
evening (and very sensible too, I think; don't 
you, Sir?). The writer says that he praises such 
parties, ‘‘ and, above all, as giving the unpainted wo- 
man a chance.” Those are his very words. Now, 
dear Mr. Lounger, yon who know every thing, and 
are such a favorite with us girls in the country, 
won't you please answer the question Augustus 
asked? For he stopped and repeated the words 
slowly, and turned to me, and said, ‘‘ What on 
earth does he mean?” I answered, ‘‘ Squaws.” 
Was that right, do you think, dearest Mr. Loun- 
ger? Did the writer mean to imply that the wo- 
men who went to the evening parties in Newport 
were mostly squaws? Augustus says, if he did, 
that he should exclaim with Count Fosco, in the 
last week's chapter of ‘The Woman in White,” 
“Pass me here one exclamation in parenthesis. 

How interesting !” 
Dear Mr. Lounger, is it squaws? 
Yours till death, 
MarGaret MARIGOLD. 


The Lounger begs to present his compliments to 
Miss Margaret Marigold, and to thank her for her 
polite letter. He also begs to submit this reply to 
her exceedingly natural question. To say that 
day parties at a certain place are to be praised be- 
cause they give the unpainted woman a chance, 
does undoubtedly imply that evening parties at 
the same place are frequented by painted women. 
And the Lounger is profoundly pained to remark 
to Miss Marigold that a good many female faces 
of the present epoch are popularly believed to be 
painted. It is unmistakable. The rigid color 
tells its own tale—and immediately its object is 
defeated, for what avails the whitening of the sep- 
ulchre ? 

Miss Margaret Marigold must not be surprised 
if she should find herself wearing patches, in obe- 
dience to fashion, before she is ten years older. 
Patches are not a droller fashion than hoops, and 
paint is the most effective fashion of all—until as 
above. But paint is like perfume. Asa person 
addicted to the use of the latter grows more and 
move hardened, so that instead of diffusing an aro- 








ma he drenches himself until a sweet stench ex- 
hales from his person, so one who paints her cheeks 
gradually loses the delicacy of her eye, and at 
length plasters her fuce with rouge. As it is bet- 
ter to be odorless than to smell of musk, so is it to 
be deadly pale than to show an unchanging cheek 





Rouge may be only a fashion, like the coilfure of 
the hair and the cut ef the dress—but it is sure to 
beget suspicion. Every man feels that a woman 
who is hypocritical in her cheek, which is visible, 
may be more dangerously double in the heart 
which is invisible. 

The Lounger hopes that Miss Margaret Mari- 
gold will not do Indian squaws the injustice of 
comparing them with the women of ball-r 


who paint. A squaw paints palpably, and means 


that it shall be known. ‘The painted w in of 
the ball-room paints palpably , indeed, but hopes 
that it is not perceived. Sometimes she believes 
itis not. Poor painted woman! 
ee eee 
LABORS OF LOVE 
Wuewn a clergyman fills the pulpit of a brother 


clergyman for nothing, it is called a labor of love. 
Labors-of-love, as a descriptive term applied to 


When ki: 





mons, is not complimentary. id friends 





volunteer to do any kind of work for others, it 

perhaps, a good general rule to tuke note of t 
kindness and excuse the service. And vet the 
various professions are su t tl ‘ i 
t Mr. E or Mr. O' re 
ratui 8 frien lly 
th s The 
(or par ar 
rmi v th 
of policies. Car- 

kers, also, 1 

rs—ah! t 










a fond fullacy 1¢ the sub- 
scribers to any pe sede! + , that thev in- 
dividually understand what should be the manage- 
ment of that paper betier than the person sel 


eculiar qualilications for the 


by reason of } 
fallacy that a stated 





tion. It is another fon : 
tributor to such a periodical is somehow the edi 
The Lounger, for instance, constantly receives let- 


ters and suggestions which are meant for the edi- 
tor, but which, falling into the Lounger’s hands, 
fill his heart with sympathy for his well-abused 
and much-advised chef. 

‘* Heavens !” the Lounger says to himself, know- 
ing the incessant labor of the editor, * will this not 
be the last straw upon the camel's back ?” 


No: decidedly no. Andwhy? Because of the 
immense recuperative power of the editor? Be- 
cause of the quality of the editorial cuticle? No, 


again; but because nature has provided an ex- 
quisite process of mutual balance on the corre- 
spondence itself. Thus: let any editor lay aside 
in a drawer the letters of advice which he receives 
during a single week. Open the drawer on Satur- 
day; mix the papers well; open them, and the re- 
sult is a neutralization. 

This is Saturday, let us say. 
drawer. 

STROPHE. 
rials you've been printing. 
that’s what people want.” 

Anti-Stropnue. “I have begun Lever's novel, 
and it is capital; but we all want more than one. 
Long continued stories continue the interest of the 
paper from week to week.” 

Again: 

Actp. “Your illustration of Master Olaf con- 
vers to my mind the idea that Olin somehow or 
other must have got a wrong horse, for shurely the 
clumsy cart-hose in your illustration can not have 
been meant for the sleek, swift, eight-legged Sleip- 
ner.” 

AvKALt. “ How poetic that picture of Olaf is! 
It is so dim, so shadowy, so weird! Give us plen- 
ty of that kind, please.” 

Once more : 

Ose May, ‘Dear S 


Now we open the 


‘¢ Thank you for finishing up the se- 
Give short stories; 


ir,—I don’t want to inter- 


fere, but you make a great mistake in printing 
those large two-page pictures. Nobody wants 
ceaag 
em. 


AnoTHer May. “We are all waiting for an- 
other of those large effective pictures like the Cen- 
tral Park. We feel when we get those that we 
have got our five cents’ worth, full measure.” 

Then there are the suggestive letters: 

—‘Please reprint some article upon Queen 
Boadicea.” 

—‘ Aerial navigation is a capital subject for a 
series of articles with illustrations.” 

—'* Why don’t you have a nine-pin column ?” 

—* Please to print a monthly fashion plate.” 

—‘*Did you think of that horse-criticism by 
yourself, or did you not get your gue (cue?) from 
some sight-seeing English cockney ?” 

Of course no objection is made to these hints. 
Every constituent has a right to advise his repre- 
sentative. The sole olject of this reference is to 
apprise Strophe and Anti-Strophe, Acid and Al- 
kali, One Man and Another Man, that their kind 
letters and suggestions are received, and that, hav- 
ing heard all sides impartially, the Weel/y will 
continue to be edited in the way which seems to 
be best for all. 





* WOMAN'S SPHERE.” 

In the great debate upon Women's Rights, cer- 
tain points have been definitively settled. It is con- 
ceded that they may use their eyes, and may read 
if they know how. The use of the tongue, how- 
ever, except in private colloquy, is forbidden, un- 
less indeed it be employed in singing or the drama. 
It is decided, since Jenny Lind, and Sontag, and 
Ellen Tree, and Charlotte Cushman, that a woman 
may properly sing or recite upon the stage of the 
Academy, on Monday evening, for instance; but 
it is equally settled that she is out of her sphere if 
she speaks upon the same stage on Tuesday even- 
ing. The reason of this discrimination is clear to 


the smallest minds. On Monday she sings or re- 
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cites the music and the poetry of men (generally). 
On Tuesday she assumes to speak her own thoughts. 
Thoughts? A woman's thoughts? I beg your par- 
don. 

But she may read in private, and no one can 
quarrel, and ‘‘woman’s sphere” doesn’t suffer in the 
least. And that she may read and in private 
a Library has been provided and rooms taken in 
the New York University building, all under the 
charge of Miss Powell; and eloquent men have 
made speeches, and generous publishers have given 
hooks, so that the five thousand already selected 
have cost only about a thousand dollars. 




















Now you, my good Sir, who are skimming these 
lines, are sec retly thinking, ‘‘ Pooh! women had a 
great deal rather go to libraries where they are 

ire tomeet men. Man isa social being, especially 
woman.” Undoubtedly, and it only shows the ex 
treme perversity of facts that they insist upon dif- 
fering from your view. Man is undoubtedly the 
most gallant of animals. He hasalways made the 
laws for society, and how favorable they have al- 
ways bec to the sex, which he toasts with such 
delightful enthusiasm, we all know. Gallant man 
opens every avenue to women to make money, and 
edulously secures to them all the wages they re- 
ceive above all, carefully consults her when 
he is going to make laws involving their welfare. 

‘The perverse fact is, that women who really wish 
to read prefer to be by themselves, because they 
know as well as we, that where there is a free min- 
gling of the sexes there is less reading than talk- 

If, therefore ish to Lea , det 
be so, and a ki e grant that “*™ : 
twl I 
’ n l ¢ ! - 
x “woman's sphere.” It 1 t 
frail affair after all. It cons 
But happily it seems to le tolerably safe in a wo- 
man’s library. Nolodly has hinted that it is in 
peril there; and therefore, \ hen the pl nt ) 
in the University overlocking the pretty \ ishing- 
ton Square is opened for the use of w« wl 
wish to read, we m all sir rely hope that no- 
thing frightful will happen, and that ** woman's 
sphere” will continue to Le as lovely as gallant 


man has always declared it to Le. 


_— 
A WORD ON POLITENESS. 

THAT a soft word turneth away wrath is no 
truer than that railroad “ officials” have very few 
soft words for any body. A man who sells tickets 
at a railroad office, for instance, or who deals with 
crowds of people any where who are alwavs 
ing the same questions, must be very much an- 
noyed. It must, undoubtedly, be hard for him to 
keep his temper; and for that very reason, onl) 
men who can keep their tempers and be civil under 
extreme importunity have a right to accept such 
offices. 

The Lounger constantly receives notes of com- 
plaint, and his experience enables him to know 
that they are not altogether without reason. It 
requires some courage to ask any of the employés 
of a railroad company questions which it is their 
business to answer. ‘They magnify their office, 
the worthy men; and the importance of their 
manner reflects that of the company they serve. 
“A Britisher” writes to the Lounger: 


ask- 


“During the past week I have traveled in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New Jersey; and while I found 
some attendants very obliging, I found a majority of the 
persons employed upon the railroads stern in manner, 
and tart in their repfies, making one feel as if he had 
been asking charity. .... Really if our unobtrusive sov- 
ereign assumed to be half so consequential, royalty in 
Canada would not be so popular.” 


However, impoliteness is not confined to the offi- 
cers of railroads. It extends to travelers, and even 
tothe sex! For instance: 


“TI noticed in your columns a letter headed ‘In the 
Cars,’ and after reading the same, and your comments 
thereon, I am tempted to send you the following account 
of an actual occurrence. Riding home, the other even- 
ing, in one of the city passenger railway cars, very much 
fatigued by labor and heat of the day, every seat in the 
car filled, and many standing, both inside and on the 
platform; the bell rings, and the car stops; epped 
(or rather crowded) two females, one with a baby in her 
arms; up got the gentleman next to me, and gave he 
his seat ; at the same time I also rose to give my seat to 
the other one, when she turned to a man, who, it ap- 
pears, 
served by me), and literally placed him in the seat I 
vacated for her. She stood a moment, when a g« 
man on the opposite side of the car, the only rema 
one seated (who, I am satisfied, had not noticed her pr 
ceedings), rose and tendered his seat, which she, 


in st 


had gotten in with her (and had not been ob- 
had 








of 
course, accepted, but said nothing; consequently I had 





to ride standing. BALTIMORE." 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE REASON WHY. 


Sarp Bill to Ben, “ Pray lend to me five pounds; or 
what is better, 
Tust make it ten, and I will be etern r 






“1 know vou would,” said Ben, 
Just for that reason you can't have t 

A gentleman one Sunday 
country girl, on the - 
chureh, by observing 
this way and that, he 
thimble or ver valual 
for prayers, and there was no one visible on the road ex- 
cept the girl and the gentleman, w ho recognized in her 
the servant-maid of a neighboring farmer. 

“What are you looking for, my girl ¥” asked the gen- 
tleman, as the girl continued to pore along the dusty 
road. She answered gravely, 

“Sir, I am looking to see if my master be gone to 
church.” Her master had a wooden leg. 

a 





hat she kk oked hithe 
m the road, as if i had 


some oth le. The bells were ringing 








A competitive examination was lately held for the pur- 
pose of appointing fit persons to some of the Government 
offices in England, One of the candidates inadvertent- 
ly spelled the word Venice with two n'’s—tbus: Vennice. 
The examiner, a clever man, but not always a correct 
speaker, sternly inquired, : 

“ Do you not know, Sir, that there is but one hen in 
Venice " 

ps — eggs must be very scarce there," was the ready 


ke candidate passed. 
























~~ 
a79 
THii UICIDI 
Timotheus Jecms Auguetus Brown 
Took cold into his head, 
And sneezed from morn till night, until 
He wished that he was dead 
“T’ll take my worthless life,” staid he, 
And took hi azor down; 
But then he changed his mind, and thought 
Twould ¢ r be to drown. 
He walke » the water's edge, 
Loud sn as he went; 
But staid to his prayers, until 
His courage ull was spent. 


ight of other plans 
hread of life; 












And idered whic ful was, 
The halter or the 
in sl » strolled 
And, sneezing his apr 
Before her face he k 
er he was tired oi life, 
y not what to do, 
ld not consent to be 


ly-loved yoo! 


a-tc 


nsent, the 
n became 


gh modestly, 
his bride; 
that he will end 
Suey's side! 


Sw ears 





et lil ‘ 
Ilis life by 








riting wi ith a wood- 
wood The man be- 
ull of limbs that the 
it was not good. The 
at I agreed to deliver, 
e this grew on that part of 


A fellow lately contre 


} for s 
d 1 u 








ad by a gentleman much 

in that the only objec. 
probability of 
g the sorrows of 
1 » the apt and delicately 

ed is the man who hath @ 
number of his days shall be 


. accosted him thus: 
just been speaking 
h, he has grown so 
u are thin, andI 
of us put together." 










her da ighter, who was a 
her why y she wore the widow's garb 





‘t yon see," replied the daughter, 
of adve rti sit g fo ra usband ; 








nse 





a 
Tue Two ArcurttEects.—One made a long and learned 
the other sim- 











dissertation on the principles of his art; 
ply sai Wi ut my brother has 60 learnedly described 
Icand He got the work. 

Bar n Staatsburg, who has imported a Cashmere goat, 





ntending is own cotton to make camel's-hair 
shawls with, wishes to know if there is any difference 
between Southdown mutton and mutton down South. 
‘ nident 
‘The westher has been ‘all hot’ in America,” says a 


t. “We saw aw man do her ironing with 
7 the ine When we came away 

ttle out of the window to get her 
jlish paper. 
cneenipnsenteitiiiipinensmnanenes 
The fellow who got intoxic with delight has been 
turned out of the temperance society. 

scomeummtnncnntifijieamianeninans 

When bnsiness is overdone in a city she may well look 

out for breakers. 


corresponder 
» other fuel 
ngine 


"—En 


suns! 





tea ready." 











——_>—__—__—— 
“You don't pass here," as the counter said to the bad 
shilling. 





If you were obliged to swallow a man, whom would 
you prefer to swallow !—A little London porter. 





A contemporary speaks of the “graceful figures of 
childhood.” Blinkins says that the figures at the bot- 
tom of childhood's shoe and clothing bills are not so grace- 


ful. 





The following is a speech by a successful competitor 
for the prize at a foot-race: **Gentlemen, I have won 
this cup by the use of my legs; I trust I may never lose 
the use of my legs by the use of this enp."* 





“I'm sorry, Mr. Wilson, to see this splendid field of 
potatoes so seriously diseased," said a sympathizing in- 
spector. 

“Ah, weel, it’s a great pity,’ replied the farmer, “ but 
there's ae comfort—Jock Tamson's is not a bit better.” 





A Dovntre: Compitment.—An action was brought in 
the Bristol County Court, a few weeks ago, to recover 
the valve of two exsks of herrings, supplied in 1854, and 
on the juége asking the reason of the unnsual delay, 
the plaintiff said he had lost sight of the defendant for 
some time, and when he did find him he could get no 
settlement. Ile repeatedly asked defendant for pay- 
ment, and the latter at length told him to **go to the 
devil,” upon which, “I thonght it was high 





he 
time to come to your Honor’—a remark which was re- 





ceived with roars of laughter, in which the learned judge 
joined. 





on 
, near Bridgewa- 
h this one word, 


woman to inquire what 





A traveler, passing through West 
ter, seeing a sign over the d 
** Agorsqrdere," he call 














she sold, when she said lid not sell any thing, but 
that * Agues were cured hen rs 
salipsahananenpeestlliaiciamtinditini 

An eccentric wealthy gentleman stuck up a board ina 
field upon his estate, upon which was painted the fol- 
lowing: “I will give this field to any man who is con- 
tented,” Ie soon had an applicant, 

“ Well, Sir, are vou a contented man ?” | 

* Yea, Sir, very.” 

“'] t do vou want with my field f” 

The applicant did not stop to re ply. 


ae ae 
Mr. Theophilus 5 Po pp, of Poppville, in Popp County, 

















fancyit imself to be very popular with ee lady-love 

“popp d the question” to her under the ree, when 
she referred him to her poppy, who, when asked for his 
consent, laboring under the intlnence of ginger pop, 
popped him ovt of the door to the tune of * Pop goes 
the weasel)" 

a a 

A story is told of Sully, the painter, a man distin- 
guished for refinement of manners well as suecess in 
art. Ata party one ever Sully was speaking of a cer- 
tain belle who wax a gre vorite, 

“Ah!” says Sully, **she h a mouth like an ele- 
phanr.” ; 

“Oh! oh! M ~ ho ild you be so rade?” 

“ Rude, ladies, rude! What do you mean? I sayshe 
has get # mouth like an elephant because it's full of 
ivory 


Sago aman whose marriage had been pab- 
lished in a paper with his name wrongly spelled, called 
to have it corrected. He said he was one of that class 
whose names never appear in a newspaper but twiee in 
the course of their lives—once when they are married, 
and again after their death. As he conld not see to hav- 
ing the name given correctly on the last occasion, he was 
very anxious it should be right on the drst, 


Some rear 



















Hon. WILLIAM L. YANCEY. 


Ws: phblish below a portrait of Hon. William 
L. Yancey, and subjoin the following sketch, which 
has been prepared for us by one of Mr. Yancey’s 
intimate friends : 

William Lowndes Yancey was born at Ogeechee 
Shoals, Georgia, August 10, 1814. His grandfa- 
ther, Colonel Bird, resided here. The home of the 
family was in Abbeville, South Carolina, where 
for many years his father, B. C. Yancey, Esq., 
practiced law, and maintained a reputation for le- 
gal ability which, in that profession, is never won 

* without signal .nerits. A man of lofty patriotism 
and courage, the elder Yancey warmly advocated 
the war of 1812, sustaining his friend, the late dis- 
tinguished Calhoun, in those measures which cre- 
ated a public sentiment against foreign encroach- 
ment, and organized the country into an attitude of 
reliance on its own arm for security and protection. 

Born in an exciting pe- 
riod of our history, the son 
passed his opening years 
in the midst of scenes cal- 
culated to quicken fancy 
and arouse ambition. A 
genial, generous mind 
draws much of its vital- 
izing force from surround- 
ing objects, and hence the 
youthful Yancey, eager to 
hear the conversations of 
statesmen, and yet more 
susceptible to the stories 
of national renown, re- 
ceived that bias which 
has largely determined 
the course of his outward 
life. One can easily im- 
agine how these circum- 
stances affected him. He- 
roes of the Revolution still 
survived, and the spirit 
of our heroic age survived 
in them. Then, too, the 
late war had awakened an 
enthusiasm which was al- 
ready shaping American 
thought toward a broader 
and grander ptogress. A 
sense of our vast resources 
had suddenly flashed upon 
us; men’s hearts were 
strangely stirred ; and our 
activity and enterprise, 
looking westwardly to the 
Valley of the Mississippi, 
or eastwardly over the 
ocean, could see on each 
side a great field for the 
triumphs of trade and 
commerce. Our country 
had been liberated from 
those restraints that had 
imprisoned its thought no 
leas than its energy, and, 
buoyant with the fresh 
consciousness of life, sure 
of itself and sure of its fu- at 
ture, it now stood on the 
threshold of those wonders 
which have marked for 
forty years its advancing 
career. Such influences 
were precisely those to 
stir the heart of young 
Yancey, and to quicken 
hi: to high thoughts and 
noble purposes. The germ 
of chivalry then began to 
expand, and from living 
statesmen and heroes he 
learned those principles of 
which he has since been 
the steady champion. 

The elder Yancey died 
in 1817, leaving to the care 
of his widow two children 
—William L. and a youn- 
ger brother, B. C. Yan- 
cey, a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished abilities, late 
United States Minister to 
the Argentine Confeder- 
ation, South America. 

The noble-hearted mother, 
full of womanly spirit, 
levoted herself to the nur- 
ture of her boys, and few 
mothers have ever shown 
such strength of will, truth 
of purpose, and untiring 
zeal in duty. The relig- 
ious feelings of her chil- 
dren were.early cultiva- 
ted, and, taught by her 

~ ministry, they were led to 
fear God and reverence goodness. But the time 
had now come for the elder son to extend his edu- 
cation, ‘and for this purpose he was sent to the 
North. Here he had the advantages of a rigid 
scholastic training in union with those deeper and 
subtler agencies that mould taste and sentiment. 
llere, too, we may especially note, he was under the 
judicious eversight of Dr. Griffin, whose mind and 
charaeter left an ineffaceable imprint upon him. 

Returning to the South, Mr. Yancey read law in 
the office of Nathan Sayre, Esq., Sparta, Georgia, 
and subsequently continued his legal education 
under B. F. Perry, Esq., Greenville, South Caro- 
lina. His studies completed, he married a most 
estimable lady, Miss Sarah Caroline, third daugh- 
- of G. W. Earle, Esq., Greenville, South Caro- 
ina, 
and devoted a portion of his time to the editorship 
of the Cahalba Democrat. In 1840 he settled at 
Wetumpka, Alabama, and, in connection with his 
brother, edited the Argus newspaper. After serv- 


ing in the Legislature of Alabama, he entered the 





In 1837 he removed to Cahaba, Alabama, - 
* time to time, as occasion demanded, he has come 








Congress of the United States to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the transfer of the Hon. Dixon II. 
Lewis from the House of Representatives to the 
Senate, and in 1845 was re-elected without opposi- 
tion. Although a young man, Mr. Yancey’s tal- 
ents attracted the attention of our ablest men. 
Hlis speeches on the Texas and Oregon questions 
elicited great commendation. Judge Bagby pro- 
nounced Mr. Yancey’s speech on the annexation of 
Texas ‘‘ the ablest effort he had ever heard on the 
floor of Congress ;” and the Richmond Enquirer, 
then edited by the elder Ritchie, stated: ‘It is 
one of the ablest and most eloquent speeches we 
have seen upon this or upon any other subject.”’ 
On the Oregon question he spoke with marked 
ability. But the most striking feature of this 
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speech was its conservative spirit. Taking ground 
against the notice to Great Britain as a war meas- 
ure, he lifted up a manly voice against the clamors 
of those who advocated an appeal to arms. 


Few 


expected him to take this stand. Persons natural- | 
ally thought that one of his temperament and blood, | 
full of brave impulses and alive to patriotic duty, | 
would side with the extreme view, and hasten a 
collision between England and the United States. 
But they knew not the man. Had they looked | 
below the surface they would have seen the calm 
and conservative elements of a well-balanced mind, 
not to be hurried by outside excitements into rash 
measures, nor recklessly assume risks that involved 
great interests. 

In 1846 Mr. Yancey retired from Congress, and 
formed a copartnersbip for the practice of law with 
J. A. Elmore, Esq., Montgomery, Alabama. He 
has since resided in that city, devoting himself to 
the business of the legal profession, in which he 
has acquired high and enviable distinction. From 


forth on the public arena to advocate or oppose 
measures as they bore, in his judgment, on the 
weal or woe of the country. And whenever he 
has thus appeared before the people—whether in 


| well known, 





(SerremBer 15, 1860. 





conventions, the political parliaments of the land, 
or directly in contact with his countrymen—he has 
not failed to show those traits of character which, 
while they give an air of distinctness to his indi- 
viduality, yet vindicate his claims on your respect, 
and assure you of the chivalric spirit and trust- 
worthiness of his manhood. Opposed to the nom- 
ination of General Cass for the Presidency by the 
Democratic Convention of 1848, he had the satis- 
faction in 1856 of seeing the principle for which he 
had contended in 1848 at Baltimore adopted in the 
Cincinnati Platform, and was thus able, in con- 
sistency with his Democratic status, to co-operate 
zealously with his party in Mr. Buchanan’s clec- 
tion. In the memorable struggle this year in the 
Charleston Convention he represented the views 
of those who demand the recognition of the princi- 
ple of Congressional protection for slave property 
in the Territories. The result of this struggle is 
But we may remark that throughout 
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this great debate—a debate taxing to the utmost 
the practiced skill, and parliamentary habits, and 
amplest resources of the different speakers—Mr. 
Yancey proved himself equal to his position; and 
by his firm self-restraint, his broad sympathies, 
his wide survey of our national wants, no less than 
by his acute sagacity, and statesmanlike argu- 
ments, and far-reaching views, demonstrated that 
he belongs to the class of men—always small and 
select—on which the instincts of a people rely if 
grave issues are to be met and great dangers con- 
fronted, 

The characteristics of Mr. Yancey’s mind are 
very distinctly marked. No thoughtful man ever 
conversed with him an hour, or heard him deliver 
a speech, without having the anatomy of his brain 
laid bare for inspection. Few have such aptitude 
in showing you not only what they think but how 
they think. In that highest art of speech by which 
a man expresses his very nature—utters himself— 
while he gives you his thoughts and feelings, Mr. 
Yancey is singularly gifted. His mind is formed 











for contact. Nor is this so much the contact of 
one salient faculty, as the direct pressure of his 
whole intellect on an audience. Nothing inter- 
venes between him and you; and, owing to this 
peculiar organization, he has far greater force than 
you would expect from measuring his attributes 
each in its own proper sphere. A mind of this cast 
must reason by analogy. If it refuse to disinte- 
grate thoughts, it must set aside all processes of 
abstraction, and blend the logical and imaginative 
functions together. Such is Mr. Yancey’s meth- 
od of reasoning ; and accordingly facts rather than 
principles classify themselves in his intellect, and 
determine his conclusions. Literal and exact in 
his comprehension of facts, his mind has yet great 
compass, and while it closely encircles a subject, 
it is certain to flash through it the fire of an electric 
genius. Anglo-Saxon in every leading trait, it is 
almost as idiomatic as Paley’s, and quite as sharp- 
ly outlined as Cobbett’s. When it takes a position 
in argument, it is sure to 
bring out the resources 
couched in the statement, 
and to intensify them to 
the last degree of availa- 
ble force. Its prominent 
opinions are convictions 
clenched within the brain, 
and not easily dislodged. 
Belief is never abated in 
utterance, nor any parley 
held with prejudice and 
opposition. You would 
accordingly expect that 
Mr. Yancey has a dogmat- 
ic intellect; and such in- 
deed is the fact, if you 
mean an intellect that 
holds its sentiments with 
military firmness, and ut- 
ters them more to con vince 
than to persuade. Every 
great orator has this spir- 
it. Chatham and Mira- 
beau had it in excess, and 
Henry Clay had it tem- 
pered with suavity. With- 
out it, no man can speak 
effectively. The monarch 
must be in him and ad- 
dress you from his throne. 
But if Mr. Yancey has 
this oratorical temper, he 
has not a dogmatic na- 
ture. So far from this, 
no man is more open to 
kindness, or more quickly 
touched by sympathy ; in- 
deed, no man is more eas- 
ily led, if you know how 
to lead him. 

If he approaches a sub- 
ject for the purposes of 
study, one of the first feel- 
ings awakened in Mr. 
Yancey is the sense of 
truthfulness due that 
subject for its own sake. 
Apart from the responsi- 
bility which he feels for 
his opinions as means of 
influencing others, he has 
a deep, instinctive love of 
truth as something to be 
prized and enjoyed on its 
own account. A false- 
hood is his abhorrence, 
not only as a social but as 
a personal wrong; and, 
like Carlyle, he hated 
shams, and loves to hatv 
them. There is a depth 
of realness in him, nor can 
any thing charm him long, 
whether in companionship 
or outward pursuits, that 
lacks this cardinal virtue. 
The realism of his mind 
is, in fact, the basis of his 
strength, and nothing is 
more alien to his tastes 
than transcendental ideas 
and shadowy metaphysics. 
If an angel came to him 
in moonshine, he would 
probably turn away from 
the message. 

Earnestness and self-re- 
liance are well-nigh hero- 
ic qualities of his nature. 
We say of his nature—for 
they were born with him, 
and are part and parcel of 
bone and muscle. One 
sees them very manifest 
in his character, but sees, 
moreover, that the feeding 
source lies behind character in the hidden recesses 
of nature. Such is the warmth and scope of his 
earnestness, that he embodies himself in every cause 
enlisting his sympathies, and accepts its fortunes 
as his own. Nor does his heart wait to listen for 
the audible beatings of other hearts ere it lets you 
hear its music. Likely as not it will strike the 
key-note and lead off the strain, If you swell the 
sound, well and good; but if not, there are echoes 
elsewhere. In the virtue of self-reliance Mr. Yan- 
cey has no superior. It is the “‘iron-cord” that 
always vibrates within his soul; and there is no 
breeze or storm, blow whence it may, but makes 
melody there. A doubtful virtue in some, a dan- 
gerous virtue in many, a virtue to be watehed and 
guarded in all, Mr. Yancey is so sternly loyal to 
his own convictions, so brave in defense of what 
he realizes as truth, and so thor-ughly free from 
any morbid sensibility to perso: «l consequences, 
that he can well afford to trust himself. 

The constituents of Mr. Yancey’s mind all appear 
in his oratory, and perhaps never show to better 
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advantage than when roused to meet a great issue. 
Put him before an audience, spice the crowd with 
ungenial critics, dot it here and there with a low- 
ering brow and a curling lip, and then give him a 
topic—say the Rights of the States—and he can be 
truly and powerfully eloquent. But we must dis- 
criminate. There is an eloquence that mainly looks 
to the treatment of an interesting theme, and de- 
lights in flowing words and fine figures, as if in 
exclusive geference to the theme itself, and apart 
from a consideration of practical results to other 
minds. Then, too, there is an eloquence which 
has your personal glorification for its object, and, 
like a coquette, sports with power to twitch your 
sensations. And again, we have the eloquence 
that uses thoughts, illustrations, images, pathos, 
vehemence, just for the purpose of reaching your 
heart and taking it captive, not to grace its tri- 
umphs, but to honor truth and reality. The last 
is Mr. Yancey’s eloquence. It has the utilitarian 
clement, for a work is to be done; 
while beyond this, not unmindful 
of the lighter graces of oratory, 
Mr. Yancey seeks to draw you to 
his stand-point, and share his con- 
victions with you. Like the elder 
Pitt, he has that natural oratory 
which seems a part of his physic- 
al constitution—a voice that rings 
clear and free, and at times sounds 
as though searching for your ear—a 
countenance ordinarily rather stern, 
but quickly relaxed, and prompt to 
give you the pictorial aspect of the 
idea as fully as the lips give it em- 
phasis—and a form that, without 
being tall and impressive, is yet 
well-framed and dignified, and with 
a certain Napoleonic air that sug- 
gests reserve and respectful fellow- 
ship. In some other qualities he 
reminds us of the descriptions of 
Fox. Though Mr. Yancey does not 
possess Fox’s wonderful sensibility 
—never flooded with emotion, never 
borne away on a spring-tide of vio- 
lent feeling—and without the quick 
start, the instant antithesis, the fly- 
ing transition, and the vehement 
gesture that characterized the great 
orator of England's Parliament, yet 
Mr. Yancey resembles him in earn- 
estness of purpose, in his utter dis- 
regard of petty conventionalities, in 
his high disdain of every thing but 
real power, in his entire involuntari- 
ness in all the accessories of effect, 
and, above all, in his complete and 
absorbed interest in the subject un- 
der treatment. Opposition puts him 
at the top of his ability. Try to 
crush him, and his dimensions sud- 
denly enlarge beyond your reckon- 
ing, and his whole being seems to 
receive a new accession of vital en- 
ergy. But the fight is never pro- 
tracted. A believer in Lord Nel- 
son's tactics he lays the broadside 
of his gallance ship against yours, 
and the contest soon ends. 

The political position of Mr. Yan- 
cey, at this time, is in the front rank 
of those who warmly advocate the 
election of Mr. Breckinridge to the 
Chief Magistracy of the United 
States. His active co-operation in 
behalf of this end is a sufficient 
proof of the fact that he is no dis- 
unionist ; and while we admit that, 
in past days, incautious expressions 
have escaped his lips, and excessive 
frankness may have betrayed him 
farther than he would go in cooler 
moments, we feel perfectly assured 
that his whole heart, without reser- 
vation and without disguise, is thor- 
oughly loyal to that sentiment of 
brotherhood which our fathers be- 
queathed to us with their institu- 
tions, their wisdom, and their mem- 
ory. One and all they live together 
in his spirit; one and all he cher- 
ishes and venerates them. If the 
feeling that the Constitution of this 
Government is the sublimest work 
of the human mind; that its fram- 
ers were guided by a wisdom higher 
than their own; that it is a sacred 
bond between us, to be held as in- 
violable as religious faith; if such 
devotion to the Constitution is not 
@ test, but the test of nationality, 
then Mr. Yancey is a national man. 
All know him to be an intense 
Southerner. But he is a conserva- 
tive and liberal Southerner, nurtur- 
ing his strength to protect the rights 
of his section of the Union—not to assail the rights 
of other sections, and holding firmly to the primal 
truth of American citizenship, that the Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law to every statesman’s 
thoughts as well as actions. 

Honcring this distinguished man as we do for 
his inflexible devotion to what he considers prin- 
ciple, for his obliviousness to self where rights and 
sentiments dearer than self are involved, for that 
lofty and heroic spirit which would make him, if 
need be, a martyr to the Constitution of his coun- 
try, we prize him still more for what rests deeper 
in his heart than these grand virtues, viz.; a sin- 
cere reverence for God, and a genuine recognition 
of Christianity as the divine foundation of all pub- 
lic character and private worth. A member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and a firm believer in the re- 
ligion of Christ, he is one of those men who, amidst 
the duties and strife of patriotic service, gladly 
turn to the quiet of a Christian home, and there, in 
serener fellowship than the outward world allows, 
strengthen their hearts for life's greatest tasks. 








Hon. HORACE GREELEY. 


Wiru the portrait of Hon. Horace Greeley, 
which we publish below, we give the following 
sketch of Mr. Greeley’s life, which has been pre- 
pared by one of his intimate friends : 

The portrait of Horace Greeley, which we pub- 
lish this week, needs only that the coat should be 
white to be the most accurate likeness of him ever 
issued. 

He was born in Amherst, New Hampshire, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1811. His father was a farmer; 
New Hampshire farming is not a business likely 
to spoil a boy with luxury. He was a studious 
child, always reading; and by the time he was 
ten years old, he had read, by the light of pine- 
knots, all the books he could scrape together in the 
neighborhood. He began life with the same prac- 
tical earnestness which distinguishes the man. 
His biographer (Mr. J. Parton) says that Le used 
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quick, or you'll be too late.” He remained at East 
Poultney for four years. He is described as a 
slender, pale little fellow, looking younger than he 
really was, wearing a brown jacket much too short 
for him. Some of the fine young villagers told 
him, upon one occasion, that ‘‘he’d better get a 
new rig-out.” ‘‘ No,” said the boy, who had a 
habit of fishing for fish, “‘ I guess I’d better wear 
my old clothes than run in debt for new ones ;” 
and he sent every dollar he could save by the 
strictest care to his parents. He lived at the tav- 
ern, at a time when every body was in the habit of 
drinking ; but he could never be tempted to taste 
intoxicating liquor. He had no relish for rough 
games; never went to a tea-drinking, or other lit- 
tle party; read incessantly ; never slept away from 
home, or was absent from table, except when he 
went to visit his parents; ‘‘ was a stanch Univer- 
salist, a stanch Whig, and a pre-eminently stanch 
anti-Mason.” John Quincy Adams was President, 





HON. HORACE GREELEY.—[Puotocraruep sy Brapy.] 


sometimes to go fishing with the other boys, but 
while they fished for sport he fished for fish. It is 
the key of his career. Horace Greeley has always 
fished for fish. 

In 1821 his father, who had been unfortunate, 
and failed, removed his family to Westhaven, in 
Vermont, where for five years Horace continued 
his hard work and hard study. He gradually 
grew impatient to learn the printing business, 
upon which he had long set his heart ; and in the 
spring of 1826 began work as a printer in the office 
of a small newspaper in East Poultney, Vermont. 
His shy, gentle, awkward manner, and grotesque 
appearance, attracted and amused his employer, 
who supposed that it was impossible such a droll- 
looking boy could ever become a useful hand to 
him; but after a little conversation the ‘‘ boss” 
changed his opinion. At the close of the day one 
of the apprentices said to him, “ You’re not going 
to hire that tow-head, Mr. Bliss, are you?” ‘I 
am,” was the reply ; ‘‘ and if you boys are expect- 
ing to get any fun out of him, you'd better get it 





and Greeley was already an ardent politician. He 
was a political cyclopedia, furnishing all the sta- 
tistical information for the neighborhood ; and, al- 
though a mere “‘ white-haired, gawky boy,” cor- 
rected sheriffs and members of Congress without 
hesitation ; and was a ‘‘ real giant” in the Debat- 
ing Society. 

In June, 1830, the Poultney printing-office was 
broken up, and one pleasant morning Horace Gree- 
ley put his stick through a little red bundle, said 
good-by to the Green Mountains, and, partly walk- 
ing, partly dragged in a “ line-boat” upon the Erie 
Canal, reached his father’s house in the wilderness 
in Erie County, Pennsylvania. He tried to find 
employment in Jamestown, and Lodi, and Erie, and 
found more work than pay. But at Erie he re- 
mained for seven months to filla vacancy. Dur- 
ing that time he drew six dollars for his personal 
expenses; and when the workman whose place he 
filled returned, Horace put all his wages but fif- 
teen dollars into a bank-note, which he took to his 
father, retaining the fifteen for his own use. 
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On the 18th of August, 1831, Horace Greeley 
came to New York. He had ten dollars in cash, 
and the value of his wardrobe, both in his bundle 
and upon his person, is computed by his biographer 
at seventy-five cents. He was twenty years old, 
wore a round jacket, and looked like an overgrown 
boy. After patiently trying for two or three days, 
he obtained work in a printing-office of which the 
late William T. Porter, of the Spirtt of the Times, 
was foreman. He was a journeyman printer iv 
New York for fourteen months. Jor a short time 
he worked in the Lrening Post office, whence the 
story is that he was dismissed at the instance of 
Mr. Leggett, who said, ‘‘ Let’s have decent-look "I@ 
men in the office.” If it be true, it is certainly 
among the most curious facts that William Leg- 
gett should have dismissed Horace Greeley for 
such a cause. For a few days, also, he worked 
upon the Commercial Advertiser ; and afterward for 
Redfield, the publisher, who was at that time a 
stereotyper; but at the end of the 
year 1832 he formed a partnership 
with Francis Story, the foreman of 
the Spirit of the Times, and on the 
Ist of January, 1833, the new firm 
issued the first penny paper ever 
published, which died on the third 
day of the third week. Not long 
after Mr. Story himself died, and 
Greeley formed a new parinership 
with Jonas Winchester; and in the 
beginning of 1834, having added 
Mr. Sibbett to the firm, the New 
Yorker was established, with Hor- 
ace Greeley as editor. Meanwhile 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett had in- 
vited Horace Greeley to unite in a 
new daily paper, to be calied the 
New York Herald. Greeley de- 
clined, but recommended another 
printer, with whom Mr. Bennett 
made an arrangement. 

The first number of the Ne 
Yorker appeared on the 22d March, 
1834, and one hundred copies we: 
sold. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond year it had a circulation of 
4500. It was the paper which first 
made Mr. Greeley generally known. 
It was strictly a family paper, tak- 
ing no side in politics. In the 
verses signed H. G., which occa- 
sionally appeared in its columns, it 
is easy to trace that tenderness of 
sensibility which early attracted 
him to Byron, Campbell, and Mrs. 
Hemans, which is apparent in bis 
face and manner, and which made 
his almost the first voice to wel- 
come Longfellow’s ‘“ Hyperion,” 
one of the strictest romances in our 
literature. 

The New Yorker lived for seven 
years, but was never profitable. 
The editor was sorely pinched. 
‘*T was very poor,” he said, after- 
ward; ‘“‘and for four years really 
bankrupt, though always paying 
my notes and keeping my word, 
but living as poorly as possible.” 
At this time he was a “‘ Grabam- 
ite,” and a ‘‘ temperance 
and a Whig in politics. He wrote 
leaders for the Daily Whig; and in 
the campaign of 1838 edited the 
Jeffersonian. In 1840 he establish- 
ed the Log Cabin, a Harrison cam- 
paign paper, and the most extraor- 
dinary journal of the kind ever is- 
sued. Forty-eight thousand copies 
of the first number were sold, and 
the issue rose rapidly to nearls 
ninety thousand. On the 3d of 
April, 1841, appeared the announce- 
ment of a new paper to be called 
the New York Tribune, to whicl 
subscriptions were respectfully so- 
licited by Horace Greeley, 30 Ann 
Street. The first number was is- 
sued on the 10th of April, 1841—a 
paper one-third the size of the pres- 
ent, and sold for one cent. It le- 
gan with six hundred subscribers 
Five thousand copies of the first 
number were printed, which \ " 
with difficulty, given away. ‘The 
expenses of the first week were 
The edi- 
tor’s cash capital was a thousand 
dollars, and that borrowed! But 
the effort of another journal to sup- 
press it excited public attention 
and sympathy. Its seventh week 
began with an issue of eleven thou- 
sand; and its second year ended 
with twenty thousand subscribers 
and a daily press of advertisements. 

In 1848 Mr. Greeley was elected a representa- 
tive in Congress; and the day after he took the 
oaths and his seat he gave notice of his intention 
to bring in a bill to discourage speculation in the 
public lands, and establish homesteads upon the 
same. Soon after appeared in the 7ridune the fa- 
mous Congressional Mileage exposure, which made 
a breeze in Congress. Mr. Greeley perpetually at- 
tacked the details of what he considered dishon 
est measures, which, from their insignificance, are 
usually overlooked. 

During the last ten years, in which there has 
been a constant call for lecturers, no man has been 
more widely sought than Mr. Greeley. He has 
few of the gifts of the orator, and yet he always 
holds his audience. His voice is thin and shrill, 
almost querulous in tone; his manner is some- 
times grotesque; but the clear, incisive sense of 
what he says enlightens if it docs not dazzle. Mr. 
Parton, his biographer, to whom we, in common 
with all who wish to know the facts of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s life, are so much indebted, justly remarks his 
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freedom from the “self-demoralizing” habit of 
speaking for effect. He always has something to 
say, and he says it so that every body can under- 
stand it, whether he agree with it or not. 

In 1851 Mr.’Greeley went to Europe, and was 
one of the jurymen at the Great Exhibition in the 
Crystal Palace, and at the banquet of the Commis- 
sioners he proposed, in a characteristic speech, the 
health of Joseph Paxton. He has since made an- 
other visit te Europe; and in the year 1859 he 
crossed the Plains to California. As an author, he 
is known by his “ Hints toward Reforms,” publish- 
ed in 1850; his ‘ Glances at Europe,” in 1852; his 
“History of the Struggle for Slavery Extension 
or Restriction,” in 1856; his account of his Cali- 
fornia journey, and the life and prospects of the 
great Plains; and a “ Political Text-Book,”’ just 
issued. Mr. Greeley has not lost his love for the 
soil and its cultivation. Like many men who 
were born in the absolute quict of rural life, and 
have passed their manhood in cities, and in the 
midst of the most exciting struggles, he has a 
yearning fondness for the repose which is doubly 
beautiful by distance, and which will always be a 
dream. ‘He expresses this feeling in a strain of 
pensive tenderness, full of the truest eloquence, in 
an address before the Indiana State Agricultural 
Society, in 1853. But he still remains at his pos®, 
the chief editor of the Tribune. 

Mr. Greeley’s opinions upon all public questions 
are very decided and well known; but they are 
often grossly misrepresented» He never shrinks 
from expressing them plainly ; and no man in the 
country is more cordially hated or sincerely loved, 
although, in justice, it should be said that his ene- 
mies are mainly among those who do not personal- 
ly know him. As an editor, he talks daily upon 
the most interesting subjects with hundreds of 
thousands of persons whom he never saw. Yet 
with many of them, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts of the West and the State of New York, a 
word from. Greeley is truth and law. At public 
meetings, upon all occasions, his_ presence and 
name are greeted with a laughing, good-humored 
epplause, in which, however, the sincerity of the 
feeling for the man is clearly evident. Indeed, 
there is probably no man in the country who has 
so direct and positive an influence upon public sen- 
timent as Horace Greeley. His career is charac- 
teristically American. He is the most perfect 
Yankee the country has produced. His aims, his 
methods, his philosophy, his character, and his suc- 
cess are of the New World and its civilization; 
and the secret of his influence is unquestionably 
the profound conviction of the ‘‘log-cabin” that he 
is an honest man. 


ALICE FULTON. 


Auice Forron was a governess to my sister, 
Carry Barton, a pretty, pouting, petulant young 
lady of about sixteen. I, Phil Barton, was a fine 
young fellow, not quite twenty, with plenty of 
money, an air distingué, a very fair proportion of 
limbs, chest, physique, and inches, and was indu- 
bitably the pride (as also the only son) of my lady 
mother, who was a widow upon a majestic scale, 
and whose household in Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, was carried on in a style of splendor com- 
mensurate with the jointure of several successive 
units, tens, hundreds, thous—, and so on, which my 
father, a distinguished diplomatist, had bequeath- 
ed to her. 

Alice Fulton was something marvelous to look 
upon... She was fair, she had brown hair, and 
sweet sunny eyes, and a mouth wearing a smile 
upon it rarely seen among the daughters of men. 
Her manners were quiet; her tranquil dignity at 
times used to puzzle “‘mamma;” and her voice 
was “soft, gentle, and low.” She was the most 
lovely creature I had ever seen, and I had seen 
thousands every where, and of every class of beau- 
ty; and I loved her with such a strength and in- 
tensity of passion, that I despair of making you 
understand its fierce and fervid fanaticism. Of 
course it was a first love. 

She sang like Malibran; she played like Ara- 
bella Goddard; she painted like a female pré-Ra- 
phaelite—each—either—any, without the slightest 
fuss or bother. My impulsive sister Carry loved 
her with a generous warmth ; and when I happen- 
ed to let fall (to the little intriguante’s great delight) 
how deeply I was smitten, she promptly proposed 
an elopement—a clandestine marriage—a trip to 
Gretna; that would be so delightful; and offered to 
manage it for me, all by herself. I confess, how- 
ever, I stood in considerable awe of my magnificent 
mamma. 

The moment of the explosion came; the train 
was laid; and one morning I was down on my 
knees before her in the drawing-room, pouring out 
of the very fullness of a very foolish—let me add, 
also, a very honest—heart, the devouring passion 
I felt for her. I told Alice Fulton that I loved 
her; and she frightened me almost out of my wits 
at the deadly pallor that overspread her face. 

“Oh, Mr. Barton!’’ she said, “I had thought 
you too good-natured—too generous—to insult me 
by such foolish words and conduct !” 

My mother came into the room at the moment, 
and I was still on my knees. This time, however, 
a horrible idea of the absurd was mingling with 
the positive pain of her cold words and her icy 
looks; and I know not how I scrambled to my 
feet, as my lady closed the door, and looked unut- 
terable amazement. 

“ Why, Goop Gracious !"’ gasped my radiant 
mamma, sinking upon a chair, ‘‘ what does this 
mean? Tell me directly.” 

‘Tt means, Madam, that I must conclude my 
engagement with you without another hour’s de- 
lay !” said Miss Fulton, in her low, steady voice. 

‘*Indeed!” returned the lady, sarcastically. 
“ But, guessing from what I sec, perhaps it is as 
well, and that it will be very good taste on your 
part to do so.” 

Alice Fulton, with her white face, glided in a 
ghostly manner ont of the room. 








‘‘ The treacherous, designing minx !” exclaimed 
the lady, with bitter emphasis. 

‘*Mammna, please don’t; I can’t—I won't bear 
it,” I said, hotly. ‘ She is all that’s good and vir- 
tuous, by George ! she is,” I went on, and in effect 
somewhat tamed down that impetuous lady by my 
protestations, 

So Alice Fulton left that afternoon. My sister 
Carry went about the house fuming like a little 
“ termagant ;” and I was frantic for nearly a 
week, till Carry found out that she was domiciled 
at the house of those dreadful Toppingtower girls, 
whither, on a certain day in question, I went, and 
had an interview (fortunately the girls were out) 
with Alice. 

You have guessed how it ended, have you not ? 

To think how those calm, beautiful eyes could 
lighten up and flash; that those delicately tinted 
cheeks could become all of a ruddy glow, and the 
next moment pale as any ashes; that the voice 
which was to me a music as magical as any under 
heaven, could become cold and stern even. Never 
was transformation so complete, and to me so pos- 
itively fearful! She was deaf, she was blind to 
me; and my passion only became more fixed and 
utter. I was fascinated. The chains of the sor- 
ceress were adamant, while her heart was cold as 
a frozen grave. 

A couple of days afterward I was ordered to the 
Crimea. 

Through Carry’s aid—she would have helped 
me in any thing that required dash and daring—I 
had possessed myself of a portrait of Alice—a mar- 
velous likeness, and impressed with that calm and 
queenly placidity upon her wondrous face which 
was her characteristic, and the highest expression 
of a type of loveliness so uncommon, and which I 
can conccive of as ¢/ealistic, and not to be realized. 
She was very real, however, was Alice. I loved 
her—I adored her! Beautiful Alice !—so proud, 
so calm—or was it that she was merely cold and 
incredulous? I saw her once more, and Carry 
was with us, I know I was a very child as I re- 
peated my passionate story. 

This time she seemed touched. 

“If what you say be true, Mr. Barton—well, I 
will for once call you ‘ Philip’—if what you say be 
true, ‘Philip,’ I should feel grateful for the—for 
the preference you show toward one who is poor 
and friendless, and dependent on the caprice of 
those who have the means of her support and live- 
lihood in their hands. But it can not be—indeed 
it can not—and you must know it, too. You may 
keep my portrait, if it pleases you to have it by 
you; and I bid you farewell, and pray that God 
may protect you in storm and battle, and keep you 
a good and honest-hearted man.” 

How her words thrilled in the depths of my in- 
most soul! How her lips trembled, and her lam- 
bent eyes filled with tears! She kissed Carry ten- 
derly; she loved the wayward beauty, with her 
passionate temper and her generous sentiments; 
and—and she shook hands with me, and—and I 
bent over them and cried. 

* * * * * os 

I was at Sebastopol, sitting in one of the paral- 
lels on the approach to the Quarries, and reading, 
for the twentieth time, a letter all erased and be- 
smeared, and kissing a portrait which I kept in a 
pocket I had stitched mysclf, and fixed just over 
the heart. Of course I wanted to be shot—or I 
didn’t want to be shot—with this picture on that 
indicative region. I was ill, and worn, and weak ; 
but I hadn’t lost pluck—not one of us had, I am 
proud to say; and oh, my Alice! my heart was 
yearning toward her more fondly than ever. 

That letter was from her. I had entreated 
(through Carry) foraline. Itcame. It was wo- 
manly—full of feeling—but it gave me less of hope 
than ever. 

I was just folding it up; had put the portrait 
away; when, ping/ came something by, and I 
heard a gasp and a fall, and turning, saw one of 
my company on the ground, with a round red spot 
on the forehead, and the brave, rash heart was 
still forever. 

** Blast them Quarries !” said a soldier, furious- 
ly gnashing his teeth; ‘ that’s where the cussed 
things come from,” 

That night we were to attempt to dislodge the 
Russians. The night ts come. I have put senti- 
ment aside; I am getting ready for the desperate 
work ; and about a thousand men in all are about 
beginning the bloody game. 

Six o’clock! and we have made a grand rush 
for our point, and succeeded through an infernal 
mitraille that is like an awful death sirocco, for 
such a charnel as the ground about us soon became 
I hope never to see again. 

Three times had we to go at it, tooth and nail, 
for they in the Quarries fought desperately; but, 
like a surging hurricane, we literally flung our- 
selves upon them, and out they bundled like rab- 
bits from a burrow. 

The French had the Mamelon; the Zouaves had 
footing on the outer rim of the parapets—and 
wasn't their ‘* pepper’ hot ? that’s all! Gordon's 
Battery was playing like an organ in a paroxysm 
of diapasons; and we, on our parts, were at it in 
the Quarries. We had got them, and we had to 
make six—no less than sir—tremendous bayonet 
and hand-to-hand fights, that night, to keep them. 
We succeeded ; but, before that pass came, I was 
beautifully doubled up. 

I was hit on the chest, but without any sense of 
sustaining a violent blow. A rifle-ball came on 
my breast—on the picture of Alice—making but 
one crack across the glass which covered it, as if it 
had been cut by a diamond, but driving the frame 
into my side, and bedding it within the fractures 
of two broken ribs. Down I went twenty feet, and 
I knew no more. 

* * * * ~ 

I am on board ship at Balaklava, in the “ sick 
bay.” My wound was a smasher, and I escaped 
by amiracle. Do you think, my reader, that this 
fair picture did not acquire a new virtue in my 
eyes ?—that it was a talisman, an amulet, a safe- 
guard—I knew not what ? 





Soon I was able to leave Constantinople, and I 
take a whim in my head, and, very shortly after- 
ward, I, with Jack Brady, am going through the 
Spligen Pass. I have changed bear-skin and sa- 
bre-tasche for the burschen’s cap and * Murray’s 
Hand-Book.” And Alice Fulton lives within my 
heart, as her portrait lies upon my breast; and 
Jack Brady, I find, has written home to my sister 
Carry to tell her he can’t make me out. Wonders 
if I am still in love! Oh, Jack, my friend, my 
brother, more than ever! 

We were going to a certain town celebrated for 
its treasures in carvings and medieval arts gener- 
ally. A carriage of the heaviest Long Acre make 
was coming down-hill at a speed that startled us 
both—Jack and me—and Jack is not easily startled. 
The drag-chain had given way, and a peril most 
imminent lay before those the strong but unwieldy 
carriage contained. I knew very little more of 
the matter. Instinct made me leap to the leader’s 
head, and, with a power almost superhuman, I 
pulled the poor brute aside; his companion stum- 
bled, the whole thing toppled “ athwart-ship” on 
the road, and not a soul was hurt—saving your 
humble servant, who (of course) got his hand 
jammed and dislocated—which first or last I don't 
know. Of course, too, one horse was killed, and 
the other fearfully hurt. 

I lay dreamily on one of those lovely, breezy, 
vine-shaded terraces, in one of those pleasant 
dwellings which are to be found on the slopes of 
the clustering Alps. And Jack tended me, and 
nursed me like a mother, like a sister, like a 
brother—pooh! lackadaisical! I’m nothing of the 
kind. 

I was dozing dreamily on some cushions Jack 
had caused to be placed for me; and, hearing an 
exclamation in a tone the very tenderness of which 
unmanned me, ‘It is him!” I opened my eyes and 
saw a figure enveloped in a hood and cloak. I 
knew it at once—at once ! 

It was the figure of Alice—my Alice! Oh, so 
beloved ! so beautiful, with her dove-like eyes, and 
her serene, yet sorrowful smile. 

“ Alice! Alice !’’ I cried, faintly, as I lifted up 
my weak pulsing, palpitating hands (one sadly 
bruised) toward her. ‘‘ Alice! Alice! can it be 
you? Oh, hear me before I die—I am very ill, 
they say—hear me say, once more, I love you—I 
love you—” 

“Oh, he loves me!” I heard her murmur; and 
this time—yes, this time—it was she that was on 
her knees by my side, kissing my hands and my 
face ; and I heard her say, 

‘* He saved our lives !” 

“*That’s beautiful!” cried Jack, as he came on 
the terrace with Carry, in mourning—came on the 
terrace—“ that’s beautiful! Be happy, both of 
you!” And he blessed us like a father. 

Alice never left my side after. My mother, 
who loved me in her fond and foolish way, was 
dead, and I was my own sole lord and master. 
In a twelvemonth we were married, and I have 
been a happy—a grateful—I believe a better man 
since ; and, two years after that, Jack, as the Mern- 
ing Post used to say, led my sister to the hymeneal 
altar, 

And here they come in: little Alice with big Al- 
ice and Jack Brady Barton, aged ‘hree; and I am 
very happy, as I clasp my wife, and, kissing her, 
say, ‘‘ Alice, my Alice!” and—and I have nothing 
more to say. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, 

Tue regular election for State officers and members of 
Congress took place in Vermont on 5th September, and 
resulted in a Republi triumph. Erastus Fairbanks, 
the Republican candidate for Governor, is probably 
elected by 20,000 majority 6ver both lis competitors—a 
Republican gain. The Douglas candidate was John G. 
Saxe, the famous poet; the Breckinridge champion was 
Ilarvey.—Vice-President Breckinridge spoke on Septem- 
ber 5 at Lexington, Kentucky, vindicating himself from 
the charge of being a disunionist, and assailing Senator 
Douglas. He was well received.—Senator Douglas has 
been stumping Virginia and Maryland, and appears to 
be gaining strength in those States; he speaks almost 








‘every day. On Friday he delivered a long speech at 


Marrisburg, Pennsylvania, and proposes to speak in 
most of the larce cities of the State.—Senator Seward de- 
livered a set oration on the campaign at Detroit, on 4th; 
the gathering to hear him was estimated at 40,00) peo- 
le. On 7th he spoke again at Lansing, Michigan.— 
fon. A. H. Stephens delivered a strong Douglas speech 
at Augusta, Georgia, on 2d. 


INSURRECTION AT SING SING. 


An insurrection occurred among tie convicts at Sing 
Sing on Thursday, which resulted in the death of one 
person and the severe wounding of another. The leader 
in this movement was a desperate villain named Tom 
Kelly, who made an attempt to escape recently, since 
which he has had a ball and chain attached to one of his 
legs. On Thursday he managed to free himself from 
this impediment, and giving a signal which appears to 
have been preconcerted, he started toward a sloop lying 
at the prison dock. A desperate encounter ensued on 
board the sloop, between Kelly and several convicts who 
followed him on one side, and the prison keepers and the 
crew of the sloop on the other. The insurrectionists were 
finally secured, after having mortally stabbed the captain 
of the sloop and desperately wounded one of the keepers. 

SHARKS AT THE NEW YORK WHARVES, 

A number of large sharks have recently peen observed 
around Fulton Market-slip, one of which was ** hooked” 
on Thursday, and after considerable manipulation and 
hard tugging landed on the pier. Ilis dimensions were: 
Length, 9 feet 4 inches; girth around the middle, 5 feet, 
lacking an inch, For the amusement of boys who are in 
the habit of bathing in that locality it may beadded that, 
on opening the animal's mouth to its ordinary size, a boy 
one foot in diameter was easily thrust in. Soon afterward 
five more were cauglit, one of which measured fifteen feet 
in length, 


A MODEL GARDEN AND GARDENER, 


A Newport correspondent gives some gossip concern- 
ing a garden, a gardener, and a novelist: **One of the 
greatest curiosities I have seen for a long time is the 
orchard-hotse of the Hon. William B. Lawrence of this 
city. The system of culture is, I believe, rather new in 
thiscountry. The house is a lean-to, 300 feet long, built 
in the most substantial manner. The entire house is 
heated by hot-water pipes, and is divided by glass par- 
titions into sections of 30 feet each, Here one can easi- 
ly fancy he is enjoying tropical life, for he has the heat 


of the tropics for the entire year, and their fruits, such © 


as pine-apples, apricots, filberts, figs, bananas, together 
with a great abundance and variety of the fruit of more 





northern climes, such as strawberries, pears, peaches, 
cherries, etc. All these fruits are growing in pots; and 
what is most remarkable, the pots are simply filled with 
moss gathered from the woods, Some of the trees grow 
in hanging baskets, which, I believe, was original with 
Mr, Alfred Chamberlain, who has the care of the house. 
Mr. ©. formerly had the care of the garden of Sir Lytton 
Bulwer, the novelist, who lived seven miles out of Lon- 
don. His account is, that ‘Bulwer was accustomed to 
come and spend an hour or two with him in the garden, 
and then he would return to his study and write with all 
his might." The pots and baskets are g@nerally small, 
and filled with moss, and, with the trees trained in 
every imaginable shape, some of them Jaden with the 
choicest fruit, present a picturesque and novel appear- 
ance. 

THE POLITICAL MANAGERS AT WASHINGTON. 

* Occasional,” of the Philadelphia Press, gives the 
following account of the various national political Com- 
mittees at Washington: “ Preston King, Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, in his full suit of 
brown linen, with his long coat reaching almost to his 
feet, may be seen carrying his immense weight along the 
Avenue at stated hours, exhibiting as much activity and 
zeal as a young man of twenty-five. He is the vital 
spirit of the Republicans here, and toils night and day 
in the cause of Lincoln and Hamlin. Entirely confident 
of success, he seems to have no other object but to pro- 
vide against disaster and to push on the column. Miles 
Taylor and the Wickliffes, fither and son, have charge 
of the Douglas organization, and are doing a vast deal 
of work. The Breckinridgers, on Four-and-a-half Street, 
are in possession of a fine room in the second story of a 
Spacious house, and enjoy an advantage over the others 
on account of being nble to muster into service the dif- 
ferent Clerks of the Departments. This organization is 
under the special charge of Governor I. Stevens, of Wash- 
ington Territory, ‘The Bell and Everett party are mar- 
shaled by Alexander FE. Boteler, Member of Congress 
from the Harper's Ferry Distriet—a gentleman of high 
character and deserved popularity.”’ 





TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE, 

One of the most startling and ghastly catastrophes yet 
marking the dangers of the deep occurred on Friday 
night. The steamer Lady Elgin, in the Lake Superior 
line, which left Chicago on Friday night at 11} o'clock, was 
run into by the schooner Augusta, of Waukegan, about 
ten miles from shore, at 2} o'clock on Saturday morning, 
and sunk in twenty minutes in three hundred feet of wa- 
ter, having on board between three hundred and fifty and 
four hundred passengers, over three hundred of whom 
were drowned. Among the passengers were the Union 
Guard of Milwaukee, forming part of two hundred and 
fifty excursionists of that city—a terrible blow to a single 
place. The vessel struck the steamer at the midships 
gangway, on the larboard side. At the time, dancing 
was going on in the forward cabin. The provision of 
boats to save the passengers, and the guardiarship gen- 
erally against disaster, appear to have been cf the aver- 
age bad kind. 

THK WINANS STEAMER AT SA. 

The Baltimore Patriot says: * On Saturday last, about 
noca, as we were quietly seated beneath an umbrella on 
the stern-sheets of a boat anchored near the buoy, in the 
Pate psco, opposite to Lacross, lazily fingering a line that 
we hed Just thrown into the water, baited with a shrimp, 
for the capture of some foolish stray perch, our attention 
was aroused by a quick and sharp puffing, similar to the 
Mississippi hizh-pressure steamboat, aid, turning to see 
what it was, we saw coming right toward us Winans 
luge black, whale-looking monster, a trial trip; but 
betore we could prepare to get out of the way, we saw it 
would pass outside of us, and so we drew in our line, sat 
still, and had a capital opportuni-y to contemplate its 
movements. The hull has been lengthened some 125 
feet, we believe, and it now makes quite a formidable 
appearance on the water, It flowted like a duck, and 
obeyed the helm with the instantaneousness of the hu- 
man will. As it came head on toward us several times 
during its trial trip up and down the river, we had a 
clear view of its propelling wheel. It revolved with all 
the majesty of a huge mill-wheel, right about the centre 
of the hull; and so favorably set were the floats, that it 
scarcely lifted the water at all on the emerging side. 
There was some sensible irregularity at times in the rev- 
olution of the propeller, evidently arising from the cranks 
passing the dead points. When they would turn her 
short round she slightly listed, but it was surprising to 
see in what a short space she would go round, On the 
stretch coming in her velocity was terrible, if one may 
so speak.** 

STRANGE FREAKS OF A MADMAN, 

Quite a little excitement was created in New Orleans 
a few days ago, by the strange freaks of a lunatic. He 
managed to mount to the top of a two-story grocery, and 
began to amuse himself by pulling bricks from the chim- 
ney, breaking them with a hatchet, and then hurling them 
at the passers-by. After he had continued this sport for 
some hours a great crowd collected in the vicinity, and 
it became a very interesting problem to the policemen 
how they should remove the madman from his peril. 
Finally, one of the fire companies brought its engine to 
the spot and directed a powerful stream upon him. So 
surprised was he ot this novel mode of attack that he 
lost his foot-hold, slid down the roof and came to the 
ground in a sitting posture. Before he had recovered 
from the effects of the jar he was in custody. 


ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE, 


The Boston papers narrate a strange incident. A 
young girl, of pleasing face and agreeable manners, only 
sixteen years of age, wa+, with two companions, arrested 
for robbery, in one of the worst parts of the town. She 
asked that a good lawyer might be engaged to defend 
her, saying that she had sufficient money for a large fee. 
The names of several legal gentlemen were mentioned, 
and among others that of an eminent criminal lawyer, 
who re-ides in another county, but has an office in Bos- 
ton. She at once said she did not want him, as she knew 
him. This attracted the curiosity of the officer to whom 
she had made the request. He instituted inquiries about 
her, and learned that the girl was an orphan, and that 
the lawyer whom she did not want to see was her guard- 
ian, having charge of considerable property belonging to 
her in another city. She ran away a few weeks ago, and 
came direct to Boston, She was taken before the police 
court, convicted of the robbery, and sentenced to the 
House of Correction for six months, Subsequently, upon 
learning something of her history, the Court revised her 
sentence, and the case was continued in order that plans 
may be adopted with a view of rescuing her from a life 
of vice. 

PERSONAL, ° 

The following letter is published in the Southern pa- 
vers : 
. “ Surnirr’s Orrice, Lexineron, Ky., Aug. 20, 1860. 

“ Messra. Williams & Co., Jacksonville, Fia. 

‘+ GENTLEMEN,—I have been requested to answer your 
inquiries in relation to Hon. J. C. Breckinridge’s owner- 
ship of slaves. I will state that, for the past three years, 
he has listed no property, either personal or real extate, 
for taxation—as appears from our tax-books. Mr. Breck- 
inridge and his family reside here, and board at the 
Phenix Hotel, in this city. Respectfully, 

“I. R. Gross, Sherif.” 

An admirer of Hon. John Covode, of Tenneylva 
nia, has had a cane made from wood found upon the 
site of Fort Duquesne, which he designs presenting to 
that gentleman, The handle of the cane bears a silver 
plate, on which is engraved a dog keeping watch over 
treasure. Beneath is the word * Fidelity.” 

The Rev. A. Bewley, Methodist Superintendent and 
missionary in Texas, was hung by a mob a short time 
since, on the charge of being an Abolitionist. The New 
York Christian Advocate says he was a devoutly pious 
and inoffensive man. 

The humors of Savannah find expression in odd meth- 
ods, as appears from the following advertisement ofa 
boot-maker, printed in the Republican: * I hereby noti- 
fy the parties who have been in the habit of taking shoes 
from the outside of store 144 Rronghton Street—who, 
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when caught in the act, wish to pass off as practical jokers 
—that I will henceforth prosecute such as common 
thieves."" 

Letters have been received from Mr. Yancey, stating 
that he will come North about the middle of this month, 
when he will put himself at the disposal of his political 
friends for service in stumping until the close of the 
Presidential contest. 

In December, 1858, J. W. Tucker, a California jewel- 
er, sent to the Emperor of Russia some fine specimens 
of gold-bearing quartz. Recently he received from the 
Emperor, as a token of thanks, a magnificent and mass- 
ive gold ring, enriched with an oblong amethyst, sur- 
rounded by ten diamonds weighing a carat each. The 
gold of the ring is from the Ural Mountains, The ame- 
thvst is oblong, and of the purest color. It has been pro- 
nouneed, by an expert, worth as much as any ruby of 
three times the size. 

Martin, the Boston wherryman, arrived at Albany on 
the evening of the 5th in good health and spirits. 





’ + 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 

PARLIAMENT. 

Tur British Parliament was prorogued on the 2Sth ult. 
The Queen's speech was read by the Lord Chancellor. 
She says that her relations with foreign powers are 
friendly and satisfactory. She trusts there is no danger 
of the interruption of the general peace of Europe. She 
believes that if the Italians are left to settle their own 
difficulties. the tranquillity of other States will remain 
undisturbed. She hopes that, in any negotiations which 
may take place on the Savoy question, the neutrality 
and independence of Switzerland will be maintained 
She laments the atrocities committed upon the Chris- 
tians in Syria, and cheerfully coneurs with the other 
Powers of Europe in assisting the Sultan of Turkey to 
re-establish order. She regrets the failure of the nego- 
tiations with China. and savs that her forces will support 
the demand for a full and faithful exeention of the treaty 
of Tien-tsin. She thanks Parliament for the appropria- 
tions for the fortifiestions, and congratulates the country 
on the efficiency of the Rifle Volunteers, She concludes 
by expre-sing the heartfelt pleasure and satisfaction she 
has experienced at the warm and enthusiastic reception 
the Prince of Wales bas met with in her North Amer- 
ican provinces. 








FOREIGN RELATIONS, 

In the Commons, on the 25°, Lord Palmerston said 
the Government had no official information relative to 
the landing of Garibaldi in Calabria, but had received a 
dispatch confirming the fact. He also said that there 
was no truth in the statement that Anstria had threat- 
ened to support Naples. She adhered to non-interven- 
tion tili her own frontiers were threatened. 

On the same day he acknowledged the services ren 
dered the Christians in Syria by Abd-el-Kader, and said 
the British Consul had been instructed to tender to him 
the thanks of the British government. 


THE MARONITES THE AGGRESSORS IN SYRIA, 

Tn Parliament, the other day, Lord Palmerston said he 
did not deny that the Turkish authorities in Syria (not 
the government) had misconducted themselves. He be- 
lieved that the Maronites were the first aggressors, be- 
canse large supplies of arms had been furnished to them, 
and the attack began by the Maronites upon some mixed 
villages of Druses and Maronites to expel the former; 
and not long ago Lord Cowley, in a conversation with 
M. Thouvenel, sugcested that the outrages had been 
commenced by the Maronites, and M. Thouvenel replied 
that he believed so too. 


RETURN VOYAGE OF THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 


The Great Eastern, on her return voyage to Milford 
Haven from this port, ria Halifax, made the passage in 
nine days four and a half hours—the shortest time ever 
made by any steamer, with all the advantages of skill 
and improvements in machinery and shipbuilding, and 
this, too, with her bottom covered with barnacles, and 
ax foul as that of any ship that ever crossed the ocean. 
If she were in the hands of the right people, she could 
make money and become the most popular ship afloat. 


A NEW BRITISH ENVOY. 

Mr. Lindsay, member of Parliament, has been author- 
ized to proceed to Washington, and lay before the Amer- 
ican government the views of the British government 
relative to the navigation laws, belligerent rights, etc., 
and to enter into negotiations for the opening of the 
coasting trade, etc. Mr. Lindsay sails on the 8th of 
September. 

FRANCE. 
ANOTHER PEACE SPEECH FROM THE EMPEROR. 

The Emperor has made a speech at Lyons in response 
to addresses by the authorities. He condemned the un- 
just distrust excited abroad, and declared that nothing 
should make him deviate from the path of moderation 
and justice. His sole desire was the general interest of 
France, and he urged them to give themselves up with 
confidence to works of peace. He was determined, with 
God's assistance, that France should not degenerate un- 
der his dynasty. The pacific nature of this speech 
caused an advance on the Bourse. Rentes, 6Sf. 25c. 


SUSPENSION OF THE CORN-LAWS, 
An Imperial decree has been issued opening the Trench 
ports for the admission, duty free, of all kinds of foreign 
ain and flour, irrespective of flag. Vesrels laden with 
readstuffs will be exempted from tonnage dues. This 
is regarded as an admission of the great deficiency in the 
French harvest. The weather continues very wet. 


THE EMPEROR ON HIS TRAVELS. 


At latest dates the Emperor Napoleon and Engénie 
were at Chambery, and met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion 

A HINT FOR HAM-EATERS, 

The Academie des Sci of Paris has just received 
& communication, which has literally caused the quills 
upon that fretful porcupine to stand on end with horror, 
A eavant of Wurtzbourg, M. Wirchow by name, an- 
nounces the fearful discovery he has just made of the ex- 
istence of a dreadful microscopic animal, the truchina 
sparatis, in the flesh of hogs, no matter how prepared, 
whether you call it pork, ham, bacon, sausage, or polony. 
When an individual happens to eat of this animal in 
abundance, he is observed to grow pale and emaciated 
in a few days afterward; his strength deserts him, and 
he dies at the end of the sixth week. A post-mortem ex- 
amination shows the muscles of the body to be filled with 

na which proves that death must be oc- 
i ption, owing to the attacks 
of this horrible little monster. oses knew well what 
he was about when he forbade the use of swine's flesh to 
his countrymen. 
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GERMANY. 
AUSTRIA WILL NOT INTERFERE IN ITALY. 
According to the Cologne Gazette, an Austrian note is 
being prepared, in which the Foreign Minister declares 
that the designs of the Emperor are not aggressive, but 
that he will defend his Italian possessions to the utter- 
most. 


ITALY. 
THE INVASION OF CALABRIA, 


The advices of Garibaldi's invasion of Calabria are 
fully confirmed. The town of Reggio was attacked by 
the invaders and capitulated on 21st, the garrison being 
allowed to withdraw with their muskets and personal 
baggage only. We also hear of the capture of Fort Del- 
pizzo and Villa San Giovanni. Four thousand Calabri- 
ans are said to have joined Garibaldi. 

Garibaldi had been prociaimed Dictator at Palenza. 
Large numbers of Calabrians were joining him. The 





latest dispatches report that the Royalists have again 
been defeated at Calabria. It was reported at Paris on 
the 29th that the King of Naples had quitted there on 
the previous evening on boar: { iiigate Strombolic, 
and that the Piedmontese occupied the forts. This re- 
quires confirmation. Disturbances at Naples were im- 
minent. Appeals to the people to revolt were being pub- 
licly distributed. The Neapolitan Minister of War and 
General Basco had left Naples for Calabria with six bat- 
talions as reinforcements. A revolutionary movement at 
Salero was imminent. The Pope, it was said, had ex- 
pressed his readiness to agree to the Italian Confederation. 
THE POPULAR ENTIIUSIASM. 

A letter from Sicily contains the following: ** We 
last week in a Sicilian journal an advertiser 
by a father who claimed his son, iel 
fecting terms. The father told his child that he knew 
he was in Sicily, that he did not wish to prevent his re- 
maining there, but that he desired to see him, to embrace 
him, and to provide him with money, and te this end 
made an appointment with him in a Palermo coffee- 
house. The boy was thirteen years of age. The Govern- 
ment can not prevent the departure o xpeditions, It 
could not succeed in so doing. At Milan, last week, I 
saw seven thousand Lombards and Venetians enroll 
themselves. Many were refused upoa various pretexts. 
They even went so far as to exact from them the sum of 
20 frances, on pretense that they must pay for their equip- 
ment—a green blouse faced with red, which is the uni- 
form of the Lombard legion. Those who had 20 franes 
gave them without the least hesitation; all emptied their 
purses into the hands of the recruiting officer, and if the 
sum required was not complete they entreated, even with 
tears, to be taken at a lower rate. I saw these volun- 
teers set off. Half the population accompanied them to 

; . ’ 


the gates of the city with cries and vivats.’ 
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A PROCLAMATION TO THE LADIES OF SICILY. 

The Sicilian journals publish a procl t 
ed by Garibaldi to ** the lies of Sicily," 
following is the concluding paragraph : 

“ Madame Cairola, of Pavia—a very rich, greatly be- 
loved, and most charming lady—had four sons. One of 
them died at Varese, on the body of an Austrian whom 
he had killed. The eldest, Benedetto, is now lying 
























in the capital, having been won and 
Palermo, The third, the 
same battle: and the f , 
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er by our ir gi 
will be no fighting. The hope of twenty gener 
Italians will soon be realized, and vour he’ ove 
will veturn to vou with faces bronzed on the fir 
tle, their brows encircled with the crown of victory, 
blessed by those suffering and enslaved populations who 
have sent their sons to ransom your country 

** GARIBALDI."’ 





GARIBALDI AS A SWORD-FISHERMAN, 

A correspondent of the London News, writing from 
Messina, tells the following anecdote: “While I am 
writing I can see Garibaldi, who arrived here thie morn- 
ing, at four o'clock, walking up and down the deck of tie 
City of Aberdeen, one of the Sicilian steamers lying in 
this harbor, following threugh his glass the movements 
of the enemy. There is an amusing story current here, 
which I give you, without, however, vouching for its 
correctness. You are, perhaps, aware that the great fish- 
ery of the pesce-spada, or sword-fish, affords occupation 
to the fishermen who live in the villages and hamlets 
scattered along about the coast from Messina to Faro 
Point, as well as on the opposite one of Calabrio. This 
fishery is performed in the most ingenious manner. A 
man ascends a long pole which rises in the centre of the 
boat, and when he sees the sword-fish passing through 
the current he makes the rowers row in that direction, 
and the man at the stern, who is armed with a long and 
sharp pike, if fortunate enough spikes the fish. Well, 
one da¥ Garibaldi disappeared for two hours. and it is 
stated that, having disguised himself as a fisherman, he 
went so near to tle opposite shore that from the pole he 
was able to reconnoitre all the fortified points of the Nea 
politan coast, True or not, this story forms the subject 
of all conversations in the camp, and causes a great deal 
of merriment among the noble fellows encamped under 
a scorching sun on the sandy beach yonder."’ 


ONE BRAVE NEAPOLITAN, 

The Herald correspondent writes: “Some details be- 
longing to this Messina Convention or capitulation are 
not without interest. An officer arriving in a steamer 
from the Neapolitan government, in order to place him- 
self at the disposition of Colonel Bosco, the commandant, 
found, to his surprise, the town occupied by the Gari- 
baldians, “here was nothing for it but to go to General 
Garibaldi himself, and ask permission to pass on his 
way. Garibaldi at once accorded this, at the same time 
making the Neapolitan the medium of certain proposi- 
tions to the besieged. He was accompanied by a Gari- 
baldian officer and a trumpeter bearing a white flag. At 
a certain distance from the citadel the trumpet was 
sounded and the white flag was waved, and the eyes of 
the Garibaldian officer being bandaged, he was admitted 
into the private room of the commandant, when the 
bandage was removed. ‘Spexk,’ said Bosco. ‘ Gari- 
baldi permits you and your officers to embark, but not 
the troops —the citadel is mined, and in twenty-four 
hours I will blow it up.” ‘No,’ replied Bosco, ‘I will 
not abandon soldiers who have fought so well. Let 
Garibaldi tell me the situation of his mine. and with 
a lighted cigar I will seat myself upon it, erying Vive le 
Roi with my last breath. All I ask is that the blood of 
my soldiers be spared." The officer quitted the citadel 
only to return to it again with propositions more in wni- 
son with the gallant spirit of the commandant, which 
were again, however, in like manner refused. As the 
messenger was returning he saw in the offing a white 
sail, then another, then another, with finally a squadron 
of four frigates, among which one was seen—the Fulm- 
nante—bearing at her mast-head a flag of truce. She 
was conveying an envoy from the King of Naples, with 
propositions such as I have given in article 2 of the ac- 
tual convention, which were. in fact, almost identical 
with those proposed by Garibaldi.” 

PETER’S PENCE. 

Several chests, containing ingots of silver, have been 
received at Rome from Marseilles, being the produce of 
the * Peter's pence” collected in France, The amount 
exceeds 6,000,000 francs. This sum does not include 
various offerings in the shape of arms, etc., which are es- 
timated at 4,000,000 francs. 


THE PRINCIPALITIES. 
THE MURDER OF PRINCE DANIELO. 


The full name of the assassin of Prince Danielo is, it 
appears, Todor Kadich, and he is the brother-in-law ofa 
Montenegrin priest, named Panig-a. Some time ago, in 
consequence of dissensions with the Prince, the latter re- 
tired to Zara, and was there joined by Kadich. While 
at Zara this latter learned that the other's wife, who is 
his sister, had allowed herself to be seduced by an ad- 
herent of the Prince, and, having obtained a divorce, had 
remarried. Kadich then went to Constantinople, and 
there murdered the second husband of his sister. After 
that affair, Kadich went to Galatz, where he caught the 
small-pox, and became so dreadfully disfigured that no 
one coukl recognize him; he afterward proceeded to Cat- 
taro, from which place he was expelled, and then took up 
his residence at Seutari. He afterward returned to Cat- 
taro to commit this crime, and, as he was disguised as an 
Albanian, was able to approach the Prince without being 
suspected. The motive which prompted hggn to the crime 
appears to have been, first, the dissension between the 
Prince and Panissa, and next, the conduct of the Priuce's 
adherent to the assassin's sister. 


CHINA. 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


Lord Elgin and Baron Gros had gone to the Gulf of 
Pecheli. It was suspected they would attempt to renew 


futile negotiations, while every thing indicated the in- 





tention of the Chinese to fight. All quiet at Canton. 
The rebels continued to advance toward Shanghai. 


‘4aik) DRITISH PROVINCES. 
PROGRESS OF TIIE PRINCE OF WALES, 

On Ist September the Prince laid the corner-stone of 
the new Parlian.cnt buildings at Ottawa (of which we 
gave an illustration in a recent number), held a levée, 
then visited the slides of the Chaudiere, embarked on a 
raft and went down the slide. In the evening the city 
was illuminated, and there was a grand torchlight pro- 
cession. On 2d he attended service at Christ's Church, 
which was crowded with spectators. After church h 
took a walk; but the crowd becoming troublesome, } 
drove out to Mr. M'Kay’s mills. On 3d, after a visit to 
Avlimer, he took the cars and came through with some 
stoppages to Brockville, where he arrived atS rau 1 
was well received. He slept that night on bourd his 
steamer, and on the morning of the 4th left for Kingston, 
where hearrived at4p.m. Here a difficulty awaited him. 
The Orangemen, who are in great force at Kingston, had 
resolved to parade at the Prince's reception. A meeting 
of Roman Catholics passed a resolution requesting the 
mayor to stop the parade, as offensive to their feel 
and sent a copy of the resolution to the Duke of Nev 
castle. The Duke replied th 4 
demonstrations the Prince would n« 
the city council of Kingston met, and 
met outside, to discuss the propriety of abandoning the 
parade; but at last by a decided vote they resolved to 
maintain their original design. On this the steamer 
Kingston moved out of sight, anchored, and the Prince 
remained on board all night. The greatest excitement 
prevailed in the city, and lasted all night. At 9 am. on 
Wednesday. 5th, the city council met again, but : t 
adjourned without agreeing to modify their prograr 
The mayor went on board the Kingston and comn 
cated the decision to the Prince, 
termination not to land. At 5 
Kingston started for Belleville, w 
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PRINCE LAYS A CORNER-STONE,. 

At Ottawa, on Ist, at the laving of the corner-stone of 
the Parliament buildir the Prince took a silver trow- 
el, carved with the Prince of Wales’ feather and an ap- 
propriate inscription, and smoothed the mortar beneath 
the corner-stone, which is of Canadian marble. The 
stone was then lowered in its place, and the Prince tapped 
it three times with a Masonic mallet. The ordinary 
ceremonies of laying a corner-stone then took place 

Beneath the stone were placed coins of the realm 
Rev. Dr. Adams, chaplain of Parliament, offered up a 
prayer. 

The crowd maintained no order during the ceremony, 
shouting ** Down in front!" “ We want to see him!" 
“*Give way!” ete. 

The Prince, who had been standing in the sun all this 
time, declared the stone laid, and stepped back to the 
pavilion, where the contractors, architects, builders, and 
masons of the building were presented to him. He then 
inspected a model of the building, and walked around 
the grounds, followed by a crowd; but. leaving the royal 
carriage, he slipped out of the back way to hold a levée 
at twelve o'clock. The people gathered around tle car- 
riage and declared him mean to serve them so. 

In the rush out of the pavilion after him the Queen's 
portrait was thrown down and much defaced. 
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HE PUTS A SOVEREIGN IN THE PLATE, 


On Sunday, 2d, he went to Christ Church, which was 
crowded with people, though they hardly knew him in 
plain clothes, thinking. no doubt, that he lives and sleeps 
in uniform. Each of the suite put a sovereign on the 
plate. The old sexton nearly died for joy, and the trus- 
tees talk of erecting a new ghureh from the proceeds, 
So much money was never seen in Ottawa before. 


HOW HE TAKES HIS MEALS, 


At Ottawa, on Ist, says the Herala correspondent, the 
Prince took dinner with a party of forty, Sanderson, the 
caterer, had great difficulty in getting provisions enough, 
and the Prince, being told that it would take half an hour 
to get dinner ready, -aid that an American could get it 
up in a quarter of an hour if he pleased. I believe the 
Prince always breakfasts with a small party of fourteen 
of the principal members of the suite, 

HE BURSTS INTO TEARS, 

When he found he couldn't land at Kingston, says the 
Herald correspondent, he took every opportunity to bow 
to his future subjects, who went out in excursion boats. 
and afforded them every opportunity to see him by sit- 
ting on deck all day, resting his head wearily upon his 
hand, occasionally rubbing his eyes with his handker- 
chief, and appearing greatly discomposed! When the 
school children, in a large boat, sang for him last evening, 
he repextedly waved his handkerchief, and at last burst 
into tears. These evidences of the Prince's feelings are 
not lost on the people, who believe him to be constrained 
by the Duke and Governor-General in his refusal to 
land. 


HE SHAKES HANDS WITH EVERY Bopy, 


At Peterborough the Prince was received by a proces- 
sion, which escorted him to the Court-house, where the 
city and county addresses were presented to him. The 
Prince read replies. One man, running by the side of 
the Prince's carriage, held out his hand to his Royal 
Highness, who shook it heartily. Elated by his good 
fortune, the man told his companions. who rushed for- 
ward, claiming a similar honor, and for some minutes 
the Prince was busily engaged shaking hands; but he 
soon turned away, and the demonstration ceased. 


WHAT HIS FURNITURE SELLS FOR. 


The furniture used by the Prince of Wales and suite at 
St. John, New Brunswick, has been sold by auction. 
The Prince's bedstead brought £31 108.: the Duke of 
Newcastle's bedstead, £13 5s.; reception chair, on which 
the Prince sat to receive company, 663. 3d.; dressing- 
table, with glass and marble top, £16. 


THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE WON'T ACKNOWLEDGE 
MASONS. 


The Herald correspondent says: ‘* A deputation of a 
Masonic Society of the State of New York were on to 
Ottawa to take part in the ceremonies of iaying the cor- 
ner-stone, but to the astonishment ef all no Masons were 
present. Jt appears that the Duke of Newcastle and the 
Hon. John Rose refused the Masons the privilege of lay- 
ing the stone, after the Prince, with their peculiar cere- 
monies. The consequence was that the Masons nnani- 
mously refused to have any thing to do with the affair.” 

OR ORANGEMEN EITIUER, 

The Herald correspondent says: “IT have been shown 
the copies of the letters of the Duke of Newcastle and the 
Governor-General, which are in possession of the leader 
of the Orangemen. The Duke's letter is addressed to 
the Governor-General. He says: 

“*T have been advised that in several towns the Orance 
Society intend erecting arches and decorating them with 
the insignia of their Order. I have also been informed 
that the Orangemen intend appearing in procession with 
their full regalia. It is very evident that any such dis- 
play is likely to lead to religions feuds and breaches of 
the peace, and I can not consent that the Prince shall be 
mixed up with any such scenes, so foreign to the inten- 
tion of his visit to Canada. I wish you would inform the 
parties concerned of my feeling in regard to this matter, 
and try to persuade them to alter their intention; and 
that there may be no mistake, I add, I shall advise the 
Prince to pass through no streets where such arches are 















erected, and if the demonstraticns are persevered in, to 
avoid landing in such towns altogether.’ 

“A postecript adds: 

***T have also been informed, thongh not with so much 
certainty, that the Orangemen intemd to parade at King- 
ston.@ Of course my remarks apply equally to that ci 
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**No words can convey an idea of the feel- 
ing here. There are one hundred thousand Orangemen 
in this part of Canada, and the ex ment catches like 
i Many of the Americans here side with the Orange- 
Fortunately for the peace of the community, the 














t 1 Catholics are very few in number, and keep quiet, 
allowing the Duke of Newcastle to fight their battles for 
them. The ministers of the various Protestant church- 





es held a council to decide upon their course, and unan- 
imously refused to present any addresses except on shore. 
They were loudly cheered. Old men walked along the 
Orange ranks calling ‘God bless you !"—* Stand firm!’ 
The Grand Marshal, Robinson, rode hike mad along a 
! sand rebels—for so they are now 
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THEY ENVY THE UNITED STATES, 

g the serenade last 
n t of not a particularly tary character. On 
the playing of * Yankee Doodle,’ and cheers for the Pres- 
ident of the United States, some one called out, ‘The 
Orangemen can walk in the States, anyhow, in spite of 
all the Princes in the world." 








CONSEQUENCFS OF TH row. 
1, Said, at the Coun- 
d there, there were 


* Alderman Campbell, of Kings'o 
cil meeting, if the Prince did not iar 
only one or two places where le could land in Canada. 
Nothing would do them so much injury. Emigration 
would be stopped, and confidence in the loyalty of Cana- 
dians would be shaken. 

“The people said that if he did net land there he 
would be burned in effigy, and could not land any where 
in Western Canada without being hissed, and that the 
sooner he goes home the better." 





THE RECEPTION AT TORONTO. 

A telegram to the Herald dated Toronto, September 7, 
says: ** The Prince arrived at this flourishing American- 
like metropolis of Upper Canada at half-past six o'clock. 
Orangemen had been parading the streets in regalia all 
day, but when the Prince was signaled they passed be- 
neath their arch, doffed their rebes, and reappeared as 
private citizens. The only mark on the arch which could 
be construed into a party sign was the portrait of the 
Prince of Wales in the postare of King William when 
crossing the Beyne. This compromise had hardly been 
satisfactory to either party, since both claim the victory. 

* The reception only needed th® chips of war to equal 
in magnificence that at St. Johns, Newfoundlind, or at 
Halifax. Fifteen thousand persons were present, and a 
thousand children sang the national anthem. The cor- 
poration presented their address, and the Prince, after 
reading his reply, reviewed the immense procession, 
which defiled before him in almost endless succession, 
and then took a carriage and followed it through the 
streets for miles," 





MEXICO. 
MIRAMON BEATEN AGAIN, 


A battle between the forces under Miramon and De- 
gollado was fought at Lagos on the 10th ult. The bat- 
tle lasted five days, and resulted in the disastrous defeat 
of Miraron's force. Miramon was badly wounded, but 
managed to effect his escape with but a few of his caval- 
ry. All hie artillery and what remained of his army were 
made prisoners, General Pacheco was killed, and Gen- 
eral Mejia was taken prisoner. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
WALKER IN A TIGHT PLACK, 

At latest dates a force of seven hundred men had as- 
sembled outside the walls of Truxillo ready to attack 
Walker. An English man-of-war arrived at Truxillo on 
19th Heavy cannonading was heard at Ruatan on the 
morning of the 24th, in the direction of Truxiilo, which 
lasted till noon. The man-of-war stated, on her arrival, 
that her object was to protect the citizens and property 
of Honduras, and restore the revenue of Tiuxille to the 
rightful authorities. It is believed that the cannonading 
was from the combined attack of Guardiola and the man- 
of-war. 

WHAT WALKER WANTS, 


The following is Walker's proclamation to the people 
of Honduras: 

**More than five years ago, I, with others, was invited 
to the Republic of Nicaragua, and was promived certain 
rights and privileges on the condition of certain services 
rendered the State. We performed tle service required 
of us, but the existing authorities of Honduras joined a 
combination to drive us from Central America, In the 
course of events the people of the Bay Islands find them- 
selves in nearly the same position the Americans held in 
Nicaragua in November, 1855 The same policy which 
led Guardiola to make war on us will induce him to 
drive the people of the islands from Honduras. A knowl- 
edge of this fact has led certain residents of the islands 
to call on the adopted citizens of Nicaragua to aid in the 
maintenance of their rights of person and property; but 
no sooner had a few adopted citizens of Nicaragua an- 
swered this call of the residents of the islands by repair- 
ing to Ruatan, than the acting authorities of Honduras, 
alarmed for their safety, put obstacles in the way of car- 
rying out the treaty of the 28th November, 1859. Guar- 
diola delays to receive the islands because of the presenee 
of a few men he has injured; and thus, for party pur- 
poses, not only defeats the territovial interests of Hon- 
duras, but thwarts, for the moment, a cardinal object of 
Central American policy. The people of the Bay Islands 
can be ingrafted on your Republic only by wire conces- 
sions properly made. The existing authorities of Hon- 
duras have, by their past acts, given proof that they 
would not make the requisite concessions, The same 
policy which Guardiola pursued toward the naturalized 
Nicaraguans prevents him from pursuing the only course 
by which Honduras cau expect to hold the islands, It 
becomes, therefore, a common object with the naturalized 
Nicaraguans, and with the people of the Bay Islands, to 
place in the Government of Honduras those who will 
vield the rights lawfully required in the two States. 
Thus the Nicaraguans will secure a return to their adopt- 
ed country, and the Bay Islanders will obtain full guar- 
anties from the sovereignty under which they are to be 
placed by the treaty of the 28th November, 1859. To 
obtain, however, the object at which we aim, we do not 
make war against the people of Honduras, but only 
against a Government which stands in the way of the 
interests not only of Honduras, but of all Central Amer- 
ica. The people of Honduras may, therefore. rely on all 
the protection they may require for their rights. both of 
person and property. Wa. Waxre." 
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THE DRIVE IN THE CENTRAL 
PARK. 


WE publish on the two preceding pages a fine 
picture of the drive in our Central Park, which will 
be one of the first sights shown to the Prince when 
he eomes here. It will, even in its unfinished 
state, give him a good idea of what we are doing 
in the way of civic comforts, and of the wealth 
and luxury of our citizens. 

Our Park, which is progressing very satisfac- 
torily under the management of the Commission- 
ers, will undoubtedly be, one of these days, one of 
the finest places of the kind in the world. We 
hear from time to time cavils at the course pur- 
sued by the Commissioners and engineers; but 
these can almost always be traced to disappointed 
applicants for office, or to personal spite and malig- 
nity. Public opinion on the subject is decidedly 
favorable to what has been done. Those who saw 
the Park before the engineers went to work on it 
are amazed at the beautiful sites which have been 
contrived with such unpromising materials; all 
fair persons believe that the enterprise is managed 
with honesty and good taste. 


GOOD FOR NOTHING. 


ecncaer 
CHAPTER I. 

“No, Ma’am, she will never be good for any 
thing,” said rough, ungentle Dr. Aloe, fingering 
the knot in the halter that tied his old horse to the 
post in front of the widow Lane’s cottage. And 
as he adjusted his comfortable person in the old 
chaise, added: ‘‘ Sorry, Ma’am, to say so; but I 
am always candid.” Then he shook the reins, 
nodded ‘* Good-day,” and took himself'away. 

Ah, not only himself, but with that vanishing 
eld gig went hopes that had been long cherished 
by the anxious mother—went dreams and fancies, 
baseless, perhaps, yet they had sustained her in 
many a dark hour; and more tangible than all 
these there went away, in the deptlis of the black 
bombazine vest-pocket, a gold piece that had been 
hardly earned and kept, and which, after all, had 
only purchased this doleful verdict. 

Like many well-meaning people, Dr. Aloe had 
fallen into a mistake quite common among those 
who consider candor the first of all virtues—that 
of speaking unwelcome truths in the most unwel- 
come way; never softening or toning down an ex- 
pression if it conveyed his meaning clearly. It 
may be perfectly true, for instance, that we all 
grow old; but the officious friend who salutes us 
with such an announcement is not one we always 
care to meet, nor does it do any possible good to 
address a despairing invalid with a remark on. his 
pallid face and rayless eye. Dr. Aloe congratu- 
lated himself immensely in having cast off all 
hope from the pitiful mother whom he left a few 
moments since. ‘*No nonsense about me,” he 
muttered to himself, as he drove away. 

Quite true, Dr. Aloe; but suppose there had 
been a little nonsense—just enough to make you 
say, **I fear, Ma’am, that littie Allie will never be 
_well, but she may be a great deal better at times” 
—wouldn’t that ogre, Duty, have been:satisfied as 
well, while the pang was softened to those poor 
hearts ? : 

It was no wonder that Mrs. Lane felt sick at 
heart as she leaned over the litile white gate, and 
the hot tears splashed down on the ball and chain 
that closed it; for she remembered how, long ago, 
Allie had there swung te and fro, laughing with 
childish glee meanwhile. Then came the recol- 
lection of that dreadful time when her father, with 
unsteady hand and muddled brain, had tossed her 
up in play, and let her slip on the stones below, 
from whence she was taken up insensible and al- 
most lifeless with an injury to the spine. Then 
the long dreary convalescence ; the nights of gloom 
and days of pain; the helplessness of limbs and 
weariness of spirit that followed—dark days, light- 
ened only by one blessing, for out of that great 
sorrow came one joy. 

By his child’s bedside, with her hand clasped in 
his, that erring father turned to Heaven, and ask- 
ing help where alone it could be found, he regis- 
tered a solemn vow. For the short three years 
that completed his earthly course Joseph Lane 
was a new man; no fumes in his brain, no taint 
on his breath, no stammering on his tongue. His 
companions looked and wondered, but he heeded 
them not; and when he saw the face of wife and 
child light up with joy at his return, he felt that 
‘‘old things had indeed passed away.” When 
Allie would nestle in his arms and pat his cheek 
in. her loving way, full many atime the strong 
man brushed away a tea7, partly of bitter remorse 
for the childish frame he had wrecked, and partly 
of thankfulness that God had not taken her from 
him until he could prove himself a tender father. 
Was Allie good for nothing then? 

And when at last he was called away to travel 
down the dark valley, whose childlike hope sus- 
tained and comforted him—whose voice sung the 
songs of those redeemed and ransomed by the 
blood of the Lamh, or read the promises so fade- 
less and true? Who was it, who, laying her cheek 
beside his, silenced his bitter self-reproaches with 
her childish wisdom as she read, “It is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; it is 
sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown 
in weakness, it is raised in power”—adding softly 
her own comment: “ You know, father, I will not 
be weak or crooked then, . I shall have a glori- 
ous body.” Was Allie good for nothing chen ? 
And when the dark days of his death came, who 
supported her sad mother through those times of 
trial but this brave, true spirit in its weak and ail- 
ing frame ? 

Such were the memories that came over her as 
Mrs, Lane stood crying, just when the harsh words 
of the Doctor had reached her ear; and after the 
first grief she grew indignant at his ‘‘ brusquerie,” 
and repeated, bitterly, “ Good for nothing! what 








does he know what our Allie has been or will be 
to us?” 

Mrs. Lane, ever unselfish in her grief, dried her 
eyes and turned to go in, for she feared that the 
Doctor’s words had penetrated to the room where 
the child sat watching the sunset from the window. 
In truth Allie had heard them, and such big tears 
kept coming in her eyes that the sunshine made 
rainbows therein, and she could only see the outline 
of the western hills dimly when she brushed them 
away with her little blue-veined hand. Though 
she prayed most truly to be resigned to her lot 
there were bitter moments in her life, and this was 
one when rebellious thoughts came quick and fast. 
Putting her face in her hands she moaned, “ Oh, 
why was I born! never to be good for any thing? 
No help to dear mother, when she is so tired and 
so poor—no playmate for brother Josey, when he 
is lonely : oh, how will I live? I wish I were in 
heaven with father!” But even while she looked 
at the western sky there shone out calm and still 
the evening star, as peacefully bright as though no 
sorrows of earth were abiding, or no hearts sorry 
and sad. Its calmness cheered her, and by the 
time her mother came in she had fought and con- 
quered her captious questioning of God’s decrees, 
and, humble and subdued, she laid her hand on her 
mother’s arm, saying, ‘‘ Never mind, mother, I 
don’t mind it;” and in the twilight mother and 
daughter grew peaceful and trustful once more. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tre widow Lane and her children lived in a 
small cottage painted white, and guarded by two 
splendid maples that were her special pride. Pass- 
ers-by commented loudly on their luxuriance and 
beauty even, in summer time, and when Jack Frost 
had tinted them in his own dashing way they looked 
like great blazes of scarlet and yellow hues. They 
were the most noticeable features in the long, 
straight street of the village of Meriton. They 
were planted long ago, when Joseph Lane took a 
bride to the little white house by the way-side, and 
commenced house-keeping as pleasantly and fairly 
as ever a thrifty young lawyer need to do, He 
owned this spot with its garden, stretching back 
until it joined that of the good old Quakeress, Anne 
Moore. The furniture was all their own; and as 
time rolled on a junior Joseph and our little friend 
Allie were added to their possessions—to say no- 
thing of the maples that throve so well. 

It would be an old story to tell how the glass of 
wine that at first but quickened brain and tongue 
for some effort of forensic display, became at last 
the inexorable habit ; how the clear brain refused 
to act clogged with its poison; how friends now 
and then spoke a word of caution to hold him back 
in his mad career, but all to no purpose, until the 
hour when the suffering child had led him, with 
her weak hand, through God’s grace, to the safe 
high ground of total abstinente. Ah, those were 
happy years after that, even despite their sorrow ; 
and Mrs. Lane recalled their peace and quietness 
long after he sickened and died in one short week, 
leaving her with twg children and but meagre sup- 
port. Fora while friends rallied around her, but 
now they somewhat relaxed their efforts, and they 
were struggling with real poverty. Josey—bright, 
merry, quick-witted Josey—would have helped her, 
by doing errands for her, but she could hardly re- 
sign her hopes of giving him an education that 
weuld fit him for a profession, and sent him to the 
best school the village afforded. This exhausted 
her slender means, and the time had now come when 
he must give up books and study for something that 
would procure bread and butter, and clothing better 
befitting a big boy than the home-made garments 
that she could make for him. 

This it was that made Allie and her mother so 
sad and still as they sat sewing. In the chair be- 
side them lay the Meriton Eagle, and a long adver- 
tisement set forth in glowing terms the prospectus 
of the ‘‘Meriton Academy” for the ensuing term. 
Increased facilities for students, with no increase in 
the terms; superior teachers in every department. 
These were the advantages it promised, and with a 
weary sigh the widow had laid down the paper and 
resumed the sewing that promised a few shillings 
to add to their stock, already so scanty for winter 
expenses. Allie’s busy fingers were flying fast, for 
in these days she had grown strong enough to help 
in such light tasks. She looked weary and sad 
though, as she said, ‘Oh, mother, can’t we do 
something to earn a little more money, so Josey 
won't have to stop going to school? Qh, if I were 
only strong!” And here her lip quivered. 

Just then in came Josey, cheeks red and eyes 
bright; for he had been diverting himself between 
the intervals of wood-chopping with a frolic witha 
little chap about his own age. 

‘Oh, mother, they are going to have the great- 
est times at the ’Cademy this winter! Jack Den- 
ton is going to be in my class too. Just think of 
it! Oh, won’t it be fun? Jack read all about it 
in the paper; and won't I study and be as great a 
lawyer as father one of those days,and— Why,mo- 
ther, whagjs the matter, ain’t you glad?” And the 
boy sprung to her, and putting both little hard red 
hands around her neck, he looked in her face, beg- 
ging her to tell him what her trouble was. And 
when, half heart-broken, she had made him under- 
stand their poverty and inability to meet the ex- 
penses of the school, his boyish heart did quail for 
a moment at this first encounter with trials. 

He had studied so hard the last term to win a 
high place—had tried so long for his position—it 
was a weary disappointment for him to lose it now. 
He opened and shut his jack-knife twenty times from 
pure nervousness before he could speak ;_ but at last 
the brave, good boy conquered his selfish wishes, 
and tried to make them believe he did not grieve 
so much, 

“Never mind, mother, never mind; I’ll study 
at home, and you and Allie shall help. Allie knows 
more than any body else—Jack Denton’s big broth- 
er says so, and he is an older boy than I am.” 

‘*Did Arthur say so?” said Allie, looking up 
from her work for a moment, 
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“Yes, he did; and he says that you could teach 
any body just as well as their new teachers.” 

Allie said no more, but her needle flew faster and 
faster on the shirt-sleeve, and the color came in her 
face as she pondered some new thought in her mind. 
Josey buttoned up his threadbare coat, trying to 
whistle manfully (he. broke down very soon), and 
said: 

‘*Well, mother, I'll get the kindling-wood all 
ready for morning, and then I’ll get the milk;” 
and he was gone out, taking as heavy a heart with 
him as ever boy carried under an old blue jacket, 
but firm in his resolve “not to let mother know 
how bad he felt.” 

While he was absent, and while Mrs. Lane was 
attending to some household work in the back 
kitchen, Allie sewed on until it grew too dark. 
She had just laid aside her work, and was thinking 
intently of her half-formed plan when a loud knock 
at the door startled her. She opened it directly, 
and was almost frightened to find the visitor no 
other than Squire Denton—the richest man in the 
village, the owner of the biggest house, the finest 
horses, and jolliest person within ten miles. A 
self-made man, he was fond of boasting that he had 
nothing to begin upon “ but his ten fingers ;” and, 
by-the-way, the said ten fingers were big enough to 
fight their own way any where. He boasted, too, 
that he had done all this ‘without any edication 
at all.” In spite of his loud, boastful tones he was 
a kind-hearted man, and a liberal patron of the 
schools, and Arthur and Jack were good scholars, 
and no one was more proud than the man “ with 
no edication” when Arthur Denton took off the 
first prize at the last examination. 

**Good-evenin’, Miss Allie,” said the robust 
Squire, grasping her little hand in his big fist— 
**good-evenin’, Where's Miss Lane? I jest call- 
ed in a minit about a little school bisness.” 

As Allie rose to call her mother, he said, in 
his loud way, ‘‘Why, how you've growed! I 
declare you look most as well as if—” The 
Squire found he was stumbling on something un- 
wise to say, so he stopped short and pretended to 
cough—a miserable pretense enough—finished up 
with “ahem” just as “‘ Miss Lane” and Allie re- 
turned to the little parlor. He said, ‘‘ How d’ye 
do?” twice over—said ‘‘it had been pretty cool” 
—and “‘hemmed” again. Mrs. Lane lighted the 
lamp on the shelf, and he seemed immensely re- 
lieved to perceive by its light the Meriton Lagle 
lying on the chair. 

“ Ah!” said he, taking it up, ‘‘this puts me in 
mind. I s’pose you've read this ’bout the school. 
Well, we trustees thought we had it all fixed, and 
the teacher in the fust department has give out, 
and we don’t rightly know what to do. There’s 
a class of little fellers that are to have only three 
hours’ school a day, and it’s them that’s left with- 
out a teacher. Now my Arthur put it into my 
head that your Allie could jest as well take the 
place as not. She hasn’t been to school, I know, 
but she’s always studyin’, they say, and if she is 
strong enough to go I think it will do her no harm. 
The ’Cademy is only a step from here, you know.” 

Mrs. Lane spoke not a word, but watched the 
girl’s face, and saw in her sparkling eyes how she 
would answer. Gratefully and earnestly she thank- 
ed the old trustee for his kindness. ‘The amount 
paid would be a little more than Jack’s tuition 
would cost. This motive was enough, and it was 
settled then and there that Allie Lane, in spite of 
her fifteen years and remaining weakness, should 
take the place offered. The Squire took his leave 
soon after, leaving grateful hearts beside the hearth- 
stone. To Allie it was the realization of her dream, 
and though angels don’t come in blue coats and 
brass buttons, nor speak bad English, he seem- 
ed little less, to come in this dark time with such 
hopes of usefulness toothers. She felt fully equal 
to it now both in mind and body. She had been 
longing for something to do, to feel that she was 
more than a floating leaf on life’s current. Her 
health was better, and the curvature of the spine 
much lessened since the rapid growth of the past 
two years. To say that she did not dread the 
careless comments of strangers would be to pro- 
nounce her far more strong-minded than she was ; 
but she felt no wavering in her purpose. 

Wasn’t that a bright tea-table in the white cot- 
tage behind the maples that night? With its 
snowy cloth and home-made bread, thin cakes, 
and frizzled beef; with the luxuries somewhat rare 
in those days to Mrs. Lane—‘‘ good old Hyson” 
and “lump sugar ;” with the tea-kettle singing and 
the wood fire crackling; with the happy faces 
around it, Josey’s merry laugh and bright smile 
as he drank his tea ‘‘to the health of the best sis- 
ter and the smartest teacher in the county ;” Allie’s 
pleasant retort, as she toasted ‘“‘ Mr. Joseph Lane, 
Senator from said county,” while the happy mo- 
ther looked on with a glad smile. Ah, that was 
a happy time! It was a holiday meal, and they 
had holiday hearts to welcome it; so the hours sped 
on until the little clock ticked ‘‘nine,” and re- 
minded them that time was going. Whether it 
was the unwonted daintiness of the supper I can 
not tell, but something made them dream all night. 
Josey encountered several big giants, who were 
about to attack Allie, and demolished them entire- 
ly with his wood-axe, and laid them out wrapped 
in Meriton Lagles, the prospectus uppermost. Al- 
lie was following a blue coat with brass buttons up 
and down hill, trying to catch up, but, just as she 
came near it, resolved itself into ten huge fingers, 
which, dream-like, soon turned to ten little imp- 
ish children, that beat and pinched her until she 
woke and found herself with a slight headache, 
the result of the excitement of the previous day, 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue time of Allie’s installation came round be- 
fore she could realize it all. Josey carried her 
books as weil as his own as they marched off to- 
ward the Academy. Allie’s heart beat fast as she 
entered the room No. 1, where the restless atoms 
of humanity, yclept boys, were ranged in a row. 
They were undoubtedly a little afraid of her; but 





in truth she was much more afraid of them. She 
heard their whispered comments as she removed 
her shawl and bonnet, and shrank painfully as 
she saw them point to her stooping figure. True, 
she had nearly outgrown it; but the little elves, 
feeling that instinctive hatred to teachers common 
to their years, soon espied it, and made up their 
minds then and there to be unsparing in their re- 
marks if she should prove “hateful” in any de- 
gree. Kindness and firmness overcome them at 
last; and, on the whole, when the first season was 
over, she felt that she had been happier in spirit 
and better in health than she ever was before; and 
so two years rolled on, checkered with lights and 
shades as human lives are wont to be. 

But all unconsciously to herself there had come 
a new interest in life since the day when Arthur 
Denton had first given her the shelter of his um- 
brella as she prepared to return from school one 
showery afternoon. His path homeward was just 
by their door, and there was many a loitering 
walk homeward, and many a lingering good-by in 
the shade of the maple-trees. Allie had been so 
secluded from young people hitherto that a friend- 
ship with and for a fresh strong spirit like Arthur's 
had all the charms of novelty. He had read so 
much, could tell her so many things that were 
strange and wonderful in science or art, liked the 
same books that she loved, and mingled with it 
all a chivalrous devotion to her. ‘Ihere were 
flowers, such as grew in his father’s garden, found 
lying on the sill of the cottage window ; there were 
books she liked left on the door-step; there were 
copies of the latest and sweetest poems found in 
the folds of her parasol; there were a thousand 
such trifles, that yet made up a sum of happiness 
greater than had ever dawned upon her before. 

Arthur Denton was her senior some two years— 
“just nineteen years old;” and the widow began 
to grow troubled as she realized that the boy and 
girl, who had walked to and fro in such a pleasant 
dream, were boy and girl no longer. It troubled 
her greatly. She could not snatch the pleasant 
draught from the girl's lips by reminding her that 
her misfortune must set her apart from the gift of 
human love, except in a mother’s and a brother's 
heart. She could not even help beguiling herself 
with the belief that the beautiful face, with its starry 
eyes and soft brown hair, would atone for the droop- 
ing figure in a loving heart: and yet she feared. 
Arthur was destined for a high place in the world ; 
in a few short weeks he would leave for college, 
and she trembled as she thought of the blank that 
was coming in Allie’s life. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘*Goop-py, Allie.” 

“*Good-by, Arthur.” 

Such farewell words must be spoken in this 
world of changes. Alas that though we look for- 
ward to them as mile-stones on our journey, per- 
chance they may seem but tomb-stones when we 
look back ! 

Allie stood leaning over the gate, and watched 
the rumbling, rattling stage, that grew less noisy 
and less distinct in the increasing distance, until a 
turn in the road hid it from her sight. Then, for 
the first time, the little teacher realized what had 
passed away out of her daily life: realized that the 
kind protection of his presence would be hers no 
longer—that the walks home from school would 
seem tedious and long—that no spray of flewers or 
dainty fruit would be laid on her casement—that 
all these things were of the past. She dared not 
ask her heart what this interest betokened: she 
dared not indulge a maiden’s dream of love. When 
such a thought came to her unbidden she walked 
to the little mirror that hung in her bedroom, and 
brushing aside the rich brown curls that clustered 
around her shoulders, hiding their outline, saluted 
her image thus: ‘ Allie Lane, see there ; ‘ you will 
never be good for any thing,’ never ; ‘don't dream, 
don’t listen to any other thought.’ Dr. Aloe said 
so, and it is true.” It was a stern discipline and 
bitter, but she was no coward. Her saddened life 
had made her old at seventeen, and resolutely she 
shut out the bright hope of Arthur’s love; but as 
resolutely clung to his friendship, for she could be 
sure of that. She knew he liked her society better 
than any other, and she resolved never to misinter- 
pret it. 

And so these years had gone by forever—years 
so bright that they were never forgotten amidst 
the cares and daily vexations of her lot. Josey 
was advancing rapidly in his studies; and if the 
teacher in room No. 1 sometimes flagged and grew 
weary, it only needed his bright smile and grateful 
words, ‘‘that she was just the dearest little sister 
in the world,” and that ‘‘ he was going to take care 
of her one of these days,” to reassure her. 

Spring time came at last, and but a short time 
before Arthur’s return for the summer vacation 
Squire Denton presented himself one morning at 
her school-room door, holding by the hand little 
Nick, his youngest born, and the veriest imp in all 
Christendom. He was seven years old, round, fat, 
with a saucy turn-up nose and the blackest eyes 
imaginable. His father introduced him, and added, 

“I'm "fraid you'll find him a little sp’iled. You 
see he’s got no mother to look after him, and old 
Betts don’t manage him very well. Mebbe you 
can do something with him, you seem to git along 
with every bedy. Good-by, Nick. Be a good boy, 
and don’t be sassy to Miss Allie.” 

So saying the Squire left the youngest scion of 
his house in her care, much to her distress, for his 
reputation would have justified any one in prefix- 
ing “Old” to his cognomen of Nick, He cut holes 
in the carpet and played horse with the sofa-cush- 
ions, performed on the piano with both feet, and 
lit terrible bonfires in the grates. He burned holes 
with matches in the mosquito-bar over the best 
bed, and rubbed his father’s boots with stove-pol- 
ish. Old Betts once found him laughing like mad 
around a tub full of water, trying to drown a little 
chicken, which of course was fluttering and gasp- 
ing for its life. He put the Maltese kitten in the 
pounding barrel, because, he said, ‘‘ the dirty kitty 














must go in the wash ;” and he made faces at the 
washer-woman’s baby until it almost went into fits. 

Such was the unenviable notability of Nick 
Denton. It was small wonder that his father 
thought it was time to do something desperate. 
He was one of those clear-headed business men, 
who can by no means comprehend a child’s nature 
—to whom they are only queer, incomprehensible 
little things. He would whip Nick heartily some- 
times, and laugh at him at others; old Betts the 
housekeeper threatened him with ‘“ nagurs” and 
goblins, and consoled him with jam and cake. It 
was not strange that poor motherless Nick run riot, 
like a wild vine with no kind hand to prop it up or 
keep it from the poisonous weeds. This was to be 
Allie’s task, and a har'l one it proved. 

Little Nick seemed quite peaceable the first 
month, but the second Allie’s troubles began. He 
had put chewing gum in Willie Mine’s cap at re- 
cess, and there was the tow head stuck fast in it, 
the scholars laughing like mad as the little fellow 
grew red in the face and twisted and turned in his 
efforts to get it off. A pair of scissors and a sacri- 
fice of an inch of Willie’s hair remedied this mis- 
hap; but it was only a prelude to others. At last 
he became so unrnly that she was oblized to pun- 
ish him. A light tap of the ruler was her extreme 
infliction ; but as she called him up, he twisted it 
out of her hands and held it triumphantly behind 
him, walking backward with it toward the door 

She fixed her soft gray eyes on him and said, 
quietly: 

‘* Nick, give me that ruler; you must mind me, 
or I shall be obliged to expel vou.” 

His eves never wavered, and as she took a step 
nearer him he threw the ruler at her, just graz 
her temple, shouting: 

“]T won't, I won’t mind any body, and I don't 
care for you, old Miss Crooked : you ain't good for 
any thing any way. Arthur said so—there !” and 
the little imp was gone, banging the door and 
whooping down the street. 

There was a profound silence for a moment as 
the pale teacher sat cowering down behind her 
desk, her fragile hands over her eyes, her frame 
shaking with her sols, and a tear now and then 
trickled down on the copy-book before her, strange- 
ly enough blotting out the word “ friends” from its 
pages. The little scholars, half-frightened and 
wholly sympathizing, whispered together, softly — 
and Tom Bates carried a great big apple that he 
had been hoarding for recess time, and set it up, 
directly in front of her on the desk, while Robbie 
True brought her a cup of water to bathe her 
bruised temple. These were little attentions, but 
they were very grateful nevertheless; and she 
wiped her eves and smiled pleasantly on her little 
scholars, and after 2 while the routine went on the 
same as ever. 

Nick did not come back. The Squire called to 
say ‘‘that he b'leeved Nick might as well stay 
home a little longer :” and from the stiffness in his 
manner, she feared that the little rascal had mis- 
represented her. But ah! what was this to the 
wound that rankled vet, inflicted by a child's care- 
less hand? ‘* Arthur said so!” The words rung 
in her ears day and night. She recalled the adage, 
that ‘‘ Children and fools always speak the truth,” 
and believed it true. It was a great sorrow to 
come to her, and vet she reflected that it was bet- 
ter to be awakened early—fir better than that the 
idle dream should go on: and bravely and reso- 
lutely she went on her way, and lived the life of 
duty and care. Every one said that the teacher 
was growing thinner and paler; but she only 
smiled, and said that she was very well. Her 
mother and Josey knew nothing of her last trial— 
she did not wish them to. 

At last Arthur came back, taller, handsomer, 
and more friendly than ever; but Allie met him 
coldly, or avoiled him entirely. He was at first 
puzzled, then piqued, and tried to ffnd another 
friend te be what she had been, but what she would 
he no longer. She could not explain to him the 
shadow that had come over her lest it might imply 
a wish to hear him speak in her favor; she could 
not complain to him of his little brother; and, more 
than all, she dared not risk the renewal of the pleas- 
ant old intercourse. She tried to fancy him with 
a fair, graceful wife beside him, but the image was 
always blurred with her tears. No, no, she could 
not, she dared not; and thus it came to pass that 
Arthur came and went, and she never saw him 
except at a distance—the estrangement was com- 
plete. 

It was one dark day in the October vacation 
that Allie was startled from her afternoon reverie 
by the voice of Squire Denton, who had come to 
ask her services. Nick—poor, wicked, vexatious 
little Nick—was very, very ill, and the father’s 
voice trembled as he said: 

“T thought mebbe you would come up a little 
while and read a bit. He is so kind o’ fretty, and 
he says you can read better than I can. I ain't 
much of a reader.” 

It did not take her long to put on bonnet and 
shawl, to tell her mother where she had gone, and 
walk beside the sorrow-stricken old man—for, with 
all his faults, he loved the little boy—to reach the 
big house and the bedside of the child. He was 
in truth very ill, burning with fever, and old Betts, 
in mistaken kindness, had covered him up with 
blankets and given him warm tea to drink. His 
mouth was crimson, with a line of white around it, 
his eves glittered strangely, and the restless hands 
moved to and fro. 

Allie quietly threw back the heavy covering, 
bathed his hands and head, prepared ice-water for 
his parched mouth, and fanned him until he grew 
quite calm. Then he looked at her languidly, 
saying, 

‘‘Are you my mother? Other boys have mo- 
thers when they are sick. Where did my mother go 
—I looked for her—Betts said she was in the 


church-yard, but I couldn’t find her. Did you 
ever see her there ?” 
Thus his pitiful ramblings went on. He recog- 


nized no one. The doctor came and went, but the 
medicines refused to act—the fever rioted through 








his veins, and all, except the father, knew now that 
little Nick must die. It was almost too much for 
Allie’s composure when the poor old man came to 
the bedside at twilight, and, in a choking voice, 
said, 

** Nick don’t know no prayers—mebbe vou'll say 
one for him.” 

Before she could answer a faint, weak voice from 
the bedside spoke, 

**Yes I do, she told me one.” And slowly and 
imperfectly he repeated, ‘Now I lay me;” then 
sighed with the unwonted effort, and relapsed into 
F a state of quietness again, 

Five days had gone by since Allie had come to 
nurse the boy. Other watchers relieved her, but 
he clung to her strangely. In his lucid intervals 
| he had made his peace with her, and would lie 
| quiet while she repeated or sung the hymns he 
loved holding her hand. She tried to lead him to 
| 
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think of the bright heaven where his mother was 
waiting for him; but he shook his head, sometimes 
wearily, saying, 
‘“T ’spect I’m too wicked to stay there with her. 
| If she would have staid down in the church-yard I 
could be there; but I don’t b'leeve they will want 
me in heaven—I'm very bad you see. Betts says 
I am the worst boy ever was.” 

Then would come on feverish phantoms and mut- 
tered words. Thus wore on the days and nights, 
Ile began to ask for Arthur and Jack—they were 
alreaty on their way home, and were expected 

} every moment. They came just in time, for his 
hours were growing few. They came when the 
| fever was almost spent, and the poor childish soul 
was trying to look upward where the teacher would 
fain lead him. He smiled feebly and returned 
their kiss; then he went on in his childish supplica- 
tion, asking for pardon for *‘ teasing old Betts ; for 
hurting the dogs and cats ;”’ and “ please God for- 
| give me for striking Miss Allie that day that I told 
her a lie bout Arthur’s saying she was good for 
nothing, and crooked; and please let me conte 
where Jesus will take care of me and help me ffnd 
mother, and please let father—” They listened sol- 
emnly, but they heard no other word. Only agasp, 
and little Nick could neither Le sick nor troublesome 
any more. 





Time flies on regardless of human joys and sor- 
rows: the years come freighted with changes. 
Three years more have passe, and to the house 
under the maples there have come new faces. 
Josey Lane has 4 situation in a mercantile firm in 
the city, and his mother is keeping house for him, 
for Allie is Allie Lane nolonger. Inthe big house 
she reigns its honored mistress, with the bravest 
arm to shelter her and the truest heart to love her 
in all the land; while the Squire, grown very grave 
and still, but with a new hope in his heart, and a 
new purpose in his life, blesses the hour when Ar- 
thur married the girl who was ‘Good for No- 
thing.”’ 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN 
CANADA. 


HAMILTON AND LONDON, CANADA WEST. 


We publish on page 588 a view of King Street, 
Hamilton, and on page 589 a general view of 
the city of London, the two principal cities in 
Canada West after Toronto. The Prince's visit 
has familiarized our readers with the names of both 
places. 

Hamilton, the second city in Upper Canada in 
wealth, population, and commerce, is beautifully 
situated on Burlington Bay, a splendid sheet of 
water at the western extremity of Lake Ontario. 
Its present population is about 25,000, and as the 
city is rapidly recovering from the prostration of 
the late commercial crisis its number is already in- 
creasing. The town is built on an inclined plain 
rising gently from the shores of the bay for about 
two miles, where it is terminated by a ridge of high 
land known as “the Mountain.” From this ele- 
vated plateau a most magnificent panoramic view 
can be obtained of the surrounding country, To- 
ronto, though forty miles distant, being visible on 
clear days. Along the mountain's side are built 
the houses of many of the leading citizens, two of 
which have been selected for the residence of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ani suite on 
his arrival here on the 18th instant. The strects 
are well laid out, running at right angles, wide 
and well built, the buildings presenting a clean 
and handsome appearance from the whiteness of 
the stone used in their construction, and which is 
quarried in the neighborhood. The public build- 
ings are numereus and handsome, and the whole- 
sale warehouses unequaled in the province. The 
Annual Exhibition of the Provincial Agricultural 
Association is this year to be held at Hamilton, 
the inauguration of which will be graced by the 
presence of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. Our view represents part of King Street 
on the occasion of opening the fountains which 
have recently been erected, and add much to the 
appearance of the street. These fountains are sup- 
plied with water from Lake Ontario, by the water- 
works which the city has lately constructed at a 
cost of over $800,000; the water being pumped 
by enormous engines from Lake Ontario to a res- 
ervoir four miles distant on the mountain, from 
whence it is distributed to the city three miles off 
—these water-works far exceeding in size those of 
any other city in Canada. 

London, Canada West, is a city beautifully situ- 
ated almost midway between lakes Huron and 
Erie, in the County of Middlesex. It was laid out 
by the Canadian Government in 1826 as a county 
town, and from the beauty of its site, and the rich- 
ness of the country around, soon began to increase 
in population. In 1830 there was a population of 
about 460 souls in London, and in 1832 it had risen 
to 1000. It became a garrison town in 1837, owing 
to the then serious rebellion in Canada, and from 
that time until 1853 there was always one and fre- 
quently two regiments stationed in the town. As 
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each regiment consisted of about 1009, officers and 


men, the presence of the military caused a large 


expenditure, and thus aided greatly in adding to 
the importance and prosperity of the town. At 
the outbreak of the Crimean war, in 1853, the mili- 
tary were altogether removed, and the handsom 
and commodious barracks have since then been 


tenantless. 
1855, and the population that vear must have been 
not less than 12,000 souls, to which large num 

it had gone on steadily increasing during previous 
years. The city suffered severely from the bad 
crops of 1856~'57-’58, ‘ 
pendent on the agricultural commu 
great crisis of 1857 helped to aid to th 
pression. In 1859, however, there was a fair crop, 
and the crop of the present year is unt 
abundant. Prospects are accordingly fa 
ening, and there is now a general and increasin 
desire on the part of every one to pursue their b 
ness steadily and economically. 

The population is not so great as in 1855, being 
now about 11,000, but the returning prosperity is 
already bringing in new-comers, and the city will 
soon go ahead once more. Within the last f 
years many handsome buildings have been erect: 
among which may be specially noticed the ] 
of British North America, the Post-office, the Cor 
mercial Bank of Canada, and the City Hall, all of 
which are beautifully faced and ornamented with 


London was incorporated as a city in 


being almost entirely de- 
and 
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veneral de- 
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stone work. The Church of England, with its r 
tory, stands snugly embosomed in foliage, and tl 
Church of Scotland, the Wesleyan Methodi n 


Roman Catholics also possess elegant structures 
The streets are wide and har in Dut 
and Richmond streets the stores and buildings w 
vie with any others in Canada. There is a larg 
produce market in London, consideral 
business is done every day, and on Wed: 
and Saturdays, especially, the large mark 
covering some five acres of Jand, 
teams, and in their respective seasons 
quantities of wool, skins, cattle, and gr 
and coarse, change hands. “A grea 

cans buy in this market, chiefl; 
wheat. Inthe market buildi 
neat and commodious structur 
tempting display of fis 

from its situation « 
with which it is surrounded, may wel : 
is frequently observed, to be scated in the midst of 


isome, and 1 
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the garden of Canada. 


WANTED—A DIAMOND RING. 





I saw it kicked by the careless Baln Is of a 
jaunty nurse; I saw a fat morsel of humanity mak 
for it with a hey !—broken into divers he 2y-evs 
by pudgy trotting—and I stooped and sec red it, 


he fat one to I 
lack currants 


ull up short, stare 
tuck in a dreary 

rt a dumpy thumb in an 

trot back ag 


nt 


*r disappointment 


thereby causing t 
at me with two | 
expanse of dough, in 
orifice of the same expa 
with that stolid resignation un 
which is the peculiar attribute of the London in- 
fant population. 
Having ascertained the nature of my prize, I 
the pre per cot to be 
taken, which meditation resulted in the 
advertisement: 








proceeded to meditate on 


rse 


following 


OUND this evenin 
. Park, nearly opp 
amond ring. The owner may recover it by calli 
to. 19, Wilton Place, etc. 





Wednesday, 
e the New College 






Before noon on the following day I was making 
my most courteous bow to a venerable-looking old 
gentleman whose white hairs and benevolent smile 
added a double charm to the grace with which he 
stepped forward, and, waving ceremony, extended 
his hand, saying: 

“You have taken a weight from my mind, my 
young friend, and must allow me to thank you.” 

The insinuating delicacy of the adjective (I am 
not more than forty-five) was, perhaps, not with- 
out its effect. I accepted the offered pledge of 
amity in respectful s*lence. 

‘* A young man,” continued the patriarch, “‘ may 
possilly find it difficult to understand how the loss 
of a trinket can be a source of positive suffering to 
an old one, but—I am alluding to my lost ring— 
there are associations connected with it which— 
ahem! This is childish, you will excuse my emo- 
tion.” 

I bowed profoundly in the presence of this nat- 
ural agitation. 

‘“‘T have passed some hours of sleeplessness and 
distress, from which you have been the means of 
relieving me—I feel deeply indebted toyou. There 
remains nothing now but to reimburse you for— 
a—” 

Here the old gentleman drew forth his purse, 
and proceeded to unclasp it. 

*“ Excuse me, Sir,” I stammered, rather hurried- 
ly, “but if the ring is yours, you can doubtless 
describe the armorial bearings ?”’ 

“Armorial bearings, Sir! It was a diamond 
ring.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“A plain diamond ring!” repeated the old gen- 
tleman, sternly. ‘‘ Do not attempt to play tricks 
with me, young man. I will point out to you di- 
rectly—” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said I, drawing back from 
the outstretched hand, ‘‘ but, as the ring in my 
possession is assuredly engraved with a crest and 
motto, I conclude it can not be the one you are in 
search of.” 

The old gentleman eyed me for a moment keenly. 

‘‘T am afraid you are right,” he sighed, in a 
tone of deep dejection; ‘‘I must seek farther. 
Alas! what a melancholy termination to my hope- 
ful journey.” : 

** Speed the parting, welcome the coming guest,” 
isavery good motto. I made no attempt to detain 
my venerable friend ; but, as he turned toward the 
door, I am certain I saw beneath the silver hairs a 
lock of dark and shining brown. 
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next visitor was a lady extensively got up, 
of imposing height and carriage, rouged, scented, 
spectach d. 
‘We meet under singular circumstances,” Le- 
gan this lady, with condescending haughtiness. “I 
: i 


cipal of a colleze for young ladies— 


itial acknowledgment of the honor 
] 

















ne me, gyved to know what had procured it. 
“In the hours of recreation we are accustomed 
to promena 1 tl Par delightful spot, so 
sugvestive of the blushing country !—during our 
ramble of vest v,a lady under my charge 
wus unfortunate enough to ] her ring You, 
Sir, are the fortun 
I certainly did, mad but—” 
Ah! J grateful ] i i he at be- 
hol t in! el Ithe her of youth, 
cla 1 ( t 
uble vou t } ne?’ 
it A ly bs handsome 
and massive, but plain 
A tl cl t 
The crest! Ah! that mv wv charge were 
wi me. Stupid! to have f ‘ Th est 
of the Deloraines. Is it alien } ' No; 
I 1 wrong Unfortunate that s! ild ) 
unwell t cor nvime! Buti i iterial 
I will take it for] it _ will be abl 
recognize it at o1 
“TI fear, madam, that I shoul irccly be justi- 
lied 
I feel it my duty,” T said, firm] under the 
cre inces, to tal ti } on canst 
mistakes J trust the ve ] s eri- 
ousl it < t 1 y descrip- 
ul 
Very well. § Exceedingly well It is I 
who have been mistake: I func cd ves; actually 
speaking to a gen leman ! 
our cost, that the lady prin- 
ot to nsulted with impu- 
00 ) cr ; 
‘ I am s« reely re 
1 whe t! i aa 
nd a von fellow, 1 
live springs up tl 
** Oh, dash it!" he begins, breathing ont s 
ume of stale tobacco; “I beg your pardon, 
that, but the old we n—dash it! I mean mv mo- 
ther—told me I should find my ring here, so I or- 
dere the vessel and the cats, and spun along 
like nee for it 
all Le ver lad to restore the ring I was 
unfor enouch to find when I can discover its 
owner 
“Discover! dash it! Didn't I tell you it’s 
mine? I sav, I wish you wouldn't be so precious 


slow—I don’t want the cats t atch cold, I’ve just 


had ‘em shampooed, you know, naphthaed and 





that.” 

‘* What sort of ring was vours ?” 

“What sort! Ol, come, as if you didn't know 
—tha £ ag 

I intimated that I should be glad to find out if 
he knew. 

‘Not know my own ring, eh! I know it's 
worth a couple o’ ponies. Come, let's hear the 
damages, and I'll stump up.” 

** You can describe the device ?” 

“Deviceeh? What, the governor's? Bless 


you, he has a device for every hour in the day, to 
do me out of my rightful allowance. Device! 
Oh, come, you don’t expect me to do the heraldic 
dodge, dash it!” 

‘*T can not give up the ring unless you describe 

x” 
‘Oh, dash it, don’t chaff a fellow, now. I 
shouldn't care a rap about the thing, only it be- 
longed to some defunct party, and the governor'd 
I've got heaps of ‘em. 
Come, I'll swop you any one of these for it, beeause 
of the governor.” 

I respectfully declined the proposal. 

‘“* Well, dash it,” exclaimed the young fellow, 
as though struck with a sudden idea, “ what’ a 
couple of muffs we are! Why don’t you turf the 
thing? I could tell in a minute if it’s mine, dash 
it!” 

I replied that I was sorry I could not oblige him, 
and adding that he had better obtain an exact de- 
scription of the “ thing” from his governor, I recom- 
mended him not to keep the cats any longer in the 
cold. 

Mem. I am getting exceedingly tired of my 
treasure-trove. I retire to my room with a view 
of dressing to go out. I am informed that a lady 
wishes to see me, and I am afraid my mental 
ejaculation was not complimentary to the lady in 
question. 

A tall, graceful figure, draped in heavy mourn. 
ing, rises at my entrance. She opens the negotia- 
tion in some confusion, turning away her face. 
She has come to me in the hope of regaining a 
ring, carelessly lost, the parting gift of a fond fa- 
ther to her brother and herself. 

My eye rests on the crape about her dress, on 
her pale beautiful face, from which the blush of 
confusion and timidity has faded. Deferentially I 
request her to describe it. 

“A large diamond, handsome, 
“but valuable to her for far other reasons.”’ 

** But,” I said, gentiv, * chased on the gold in- 
side the ring ther 

** A crest, Iam aware of it,” she answered, sad- 
ly, “but I know nothing of heraldry, and have 
never given it more than a casual glance. My 
brother is dying, Sir,” she said, lifting up her pale 
face to mine. ‘* Only this morning he missed the 
ring from my finger uneasily ; we are alone in the 
world: it is the only relic left of one so! ately taken 
from us, how can I tell him it is lost ?” 

‘*T am sorry to pain you,” I said, striving to be 
firm; ‘‘but it would be more satisfactory for all 
parties, and cause but little delay, if you couid ob- 
tain the description from your brother.” 

Without a word she turned away ; the mournful 
resignation of her air and attitude touched me, and, 


cut up so deuced rough. 


” she believed, 
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as she turned, I saw a tear roll silently down and 
fall upon the hand stretched out to the door-handle. 
I couldn’t stand that. 

‘¢ Stop!” I exclaimed, ‘‘one moment. I am 
sure—I feel certain—I may trust you. You will 
tell me—” ’ 

I take the ring from its security, I hold it out 
timidly for the blue eyes to examine. 

I see yet the look of delight overspread her fine 
features—-I see the expression of almost childish 
pleasure in her eycs as she looked up at me, as she 
clasped her hands, and cried out, “ The ring, the 
ring ! i, Alfred, my dear brother!” 

Her hand was upon it; such a tremulous happy 
eagerness in her glance; such a caressing fondness 
in her way of fingering it. How pretty she was! 

‘My dear child” (I am forty-five) ‘‘ it gives me 
sincere pleasure—’ ‘Then I stammer, thenI spring 
after her. ‘At least, you will leave your address 
with me.” 

What a look shades her face now! 
integrity mingled with pity for me. 

“Ah, Sir,” she says, sadly, handing me the 
card on which she has been penciling, ‘‘some day 
you will be sorry for this. You do not trust me.” 

Certainly, [amabrute. The accent of reproach 
in her voice haunts me; the sorrowful glance of 
her eye—how pretty she is! I sit down to my 
breakfast in the morning, half inclined to call at 
the address given, and apologize for my heathenish 
distrust. How delightful to see her in her own 
peculiar atmosphere, ministering to the sick broth- 
er who is all she has in the world, to look upon if 
one can not enjoy the beautiful tenderness of a 
gentle sister to an afflicted brother. But my let- 
ters wait, and I toy with them. This is a hand I 
know. What does Fred want, I wonder? I tear 
it open: I read: 


Wounded 


“Dear Jack,—What a quecr chance if you have 
stumbled upon my ring. I was obliged to run down to 
Romford late last evening, and never missed it till we 
slackened at Iiford. A pretty taking I've beenin. If it's 
mine, the crest is inside: you know it—a mailed hand 
holding a lance, and the motto ‘Armed at all points,’ 
Verily, truth is stranger than fiction. Keep it for me. 

** Thine, Frep Vynine.” 

Idiot! Gull! It is quite useless to call myself 
names. It is almost superfluous to add, that when 
I called at a certain address in Eaton Square to in- 
quire for Miss Lucy Hamilton, the lady was not 
found. Probably, the “ dear Alfred” had required 
speedy change of air; probably, brother and sister 
were even now embracing in rapturous gratitude 
over the precious relic of that one lost to them so 
lately. Was that dear one not lost, but trans- 
formed? Had the silver-haired patriarch of the 
first visit changed to the dashing buck of the third ? 
And was the virtuous teacher of youth only the 
tender sister in masquerade? On my word, I be- 
lieve so. I dare say they are enjoying the joke. 
Possibly it is a dodge often repeated. But what 
am I to say to Fred? 
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“THE RING, THE RING! OH, ALFRED, MY DEAR BROTHER!" 


In France, Spain, or Italy, the type is unknown. 
Time was when the abbée, elegant, witty, and 
well-bred, was a great element of polished life ; 
when his brilliant conversation and his insidi- 
ous address threw all the charm of culture over 
a society which was only rescued from coarse- 
ness by the marvelous dexterity of such intel- 
lectual gladiators. They have passed away, 
like many other things brilliant and striking: 
the gilded coach, the red-hecled slipper, and 
the supper of the regency; the powdered mar- 
quise, tor a smile of whose dimpled mouth the 
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Fatuer Dyke was one of those characters 
which Ireland alone produces—a sporting priest. 
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deadly rapier has flashed in the moonlight ; the 
perfumed beauty, for one of whose glances a 
poet would have racked his brain to render 
worthily in verse; the gilded salon where, in a 
sort of incense, all the homage of genius was 
offered up before the altar of loveliness—gone 
are they all! 

Au fond, the world is pretty much the same, 
although we drive to a club dinner in a one- 
horse brougham; and if we meet the curé of 
St. Roch, we find him to be rather a morose 
middle-aged man with a taste for truffles, and a 
talent for silence. It is not as the successor of 
the witty abbé that I adduce the sporting priest, 
but simply as a variety of the ecclesiastical 
character which, doubtless, a very few more 
years will have consigned to tle realm of his- 
tory. He, too, will be a by-gone! Father Tom, 
as he was popularly called, not ever needing 
any more definite designation, was tam Marte 
quam Mercurio, as much poacher as priest, and 
made his sporting acquirements subservient to 
the demands of an admirable tabie. The thick- 
est salmon, the most curdy trout, the fattest 
partridge, and the most tender woodcock, 
smoked on his board, and, rumor said, cooked 
with a delicacy that more pretentious houses 
could not rival. In the great world nothing is 
more common than to see some favored indi- 
vidual permitted to do things which, by com- 
mon voice, are proclaimed impracticable or im- 
proper. With a sort of prescriptive right to 


| outrage the ordinances of society, such people 


accept no law but their own inclination, and 
seem to declare that they are altogether ex- 


| empt from the restraints that bind other men. 


In a small way and an humble sphere, Father 


| ‘Tom enjoyed this privilege, and there was not 
| in his whole county to be found one man churl- 


| ish or ungenerous enough to dispute it; and 


thus was he suffered to throw his line, snap his 
gun, or unleash his dog in precincts where 
many with higher claims had been refused per- 
mission. 

But it was not alone that he enjoyed the in- 


| vigorating pleasure of field-sports in practice, 








but he delighted in every thing which bore any 
relationship to them. There was not a column 
of Bell’s Life in which he had not his sympathy 
—the pigeon-match, the pedestrian, the Yankee 
trotter, the champion for the silver sculls at 
Chelsea, the dog *‘ Billy,” were all subjects of 
interest to him. Never did the most inveterate 
blue-stocking more delight in the occasion of 
meeting a great celebrity of letters, than did he 
when chance threw him in the way of the jock 
who rode the winner at the Oaks, or the game 
chicken who punished the ‘*Croydon Pet” in 
the prize-ring. But now for the letter, which 
will as fully reveal the man as any mere de- 
scription. It was a narrative of races he had 
attended, and rowing matches he had witnessed, 
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with little episodes of hawking, badger-drawing, 
and cock-fighting intermixed : 

‘“‘T came down here—Brighton—to swim for 
a wager of five-and-twenty sovereigns against 
a Major Blayse, of the Third Light Dragoon 
Guards; we made the match after mess at Al- 
dershot, when neither of us was any thing to 
speak of too sober; but as we were backed 
strongly—he rather the favorite—there was no 
way of drawing the bet. « I beat him after a hard 
struggle ; we were two hours and forty minutes 
in the water, and netted about sixty pounds 
besides. We dined with the dépot in the even- 
ing, and I won a ten-pound note on a ques- 
tion of whether there ought to be saffron in the 
American drink called ‘greased lightning ;’ but 
this was not the only piece of luck that attend- 
ed me, as you shall hear. As I was taking my 
morning canter on the downs, I perceived that 
a stranger—a jockey-like fellow, not quite a 
gentleman, but near it—scemed to keep me in 
view ; now riding past, now behind me, and al- 
ways bestowing his whole attention on my nag. 
Of course I showed the beast off to the best, 
and handled him skillfully. I thought to my- 
self, he likes the pony; he’ll be for making me 
an offer for him. Iwas right. I had just seat- 
ed myself at breakfast when the stranger sent 
his card with a request to speak to me. He was 
a foreigner, but spoke very correct English, and 
his object was to learn if I would sell my horse. 
It is needless to say that I refused atonce. The 
animal suited me, and I was one of those peo- 
ple who find it excessively difficult to be mount- 
ed to theirsatisfaction. I needed temper, train- 
ing, action, gentleness, beauty, high courage, 
and perfect steadiness, and a number of such- 
like seeming incongruities. He looked a little 
impatient at all this; he seemed to say, ‘I know 
all this kind of nonsense; I have heard ship- 
loads of such gammon before. Be frank and 
say what's the figure; how much do you want 
for him?’ He looked this, I say; but he never 
uttered a word, and at last I asked him, 

“*¢ Are you a dealer?’ 

*¢ Well,’ said he, with an arch smile, ‘ some- 
thing in that line.’ 

***T thought so,’ said I. 
good one.’ 

‘He nodded assent. 

**¢ He can jump a bar of his own heiglit ?’ 

** Another nod. 

*** And he’s as fresh on his legs—’ 

*** As if he were not twenty-six years old,’ 
broke he in. 

“*Twenty-six fiddle - sticks! Look at 
mouth; he has an eight-year old mouth.’ 

““*T know it,’ said he, dryly ; ‘and so he had 
fourteen years ago. Will you take fifty sover- 
eigns for him?’ added he, drawing out a hand- 
ful of gold from his pocket. 

““*No,’ said I, firmly; ‘nor sixty, nor sev- 
enty, nor eighty !’ 

‘**T am sorry to have intruded upon you,’ 
said he, rising, ‘and I beg you to excuse me. 
The simple fact is, that I am one who gains 
his living by horses, and it is only possible for 
me to exist by the generosity of those who deal 
with me.’ 

‘*This appeal was a home thrust, and I said, 
‘What can you afford to give?’ 

“*All I have here,’ said he, producing a 
handful of gold, and spreading it on the table. 

“We set to counting, and there were sixty- 
seven sovereigns in the mass. I swept off the 
money into the palm of my hand, and said, 
* The beast is yours.’ 

‘‘He drew a long breath, as if to relieve his 
heart of a load of care, and said, ‘Men of my 
stamp, and who lead such lives as I do, are 


‘The pony is a rare 


his 








rarely superstitious.’ 
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“«* Very true,’ said I, with a nod of encour- 
agement for him to go on. 

‘*** Well,’ said he, resuming, ‘I never thonght 
for a moment that any possibility could have 
made me so. If there was a man that 
laughed at lucky and unlucky days, despised 
omens, sneered at warnings, and scorned at pre- 
dictions, I was he; and yet I have lived to be 
the most credulous and the most superstitious 
of men. It is now fourteen years and twenty- 
seven days—I remember the time to an hour— 
since I sold that pony to the Prince Ernest von 





evel 





Saxenhausen, and since that day I never had 
luck. So long as I owned him all went well 
with me. I ought to tell you that I am the 
chief of a company of equestrians, and one 
corps, known as “* Klams kunk ridens,” was the 
most celebrated on the Continent. In three 


years I made three hundred thousand guilders, 
and if the devil had not induced me to sell 
‘* Schatzchen”—that was his name—I shouid be 
this day as rich as Herman Rothschild! From 
the hour he walked out of the circus our calam- 
ities began. I lost my wife by fever at Wies- 
baden, the most perfect high-school horse-wo- 
man in Europe; my son, of twenty years of age, 
fell and dislocated his neck; the year after, at 
Vienna, my daughter Gretchen was blinded 
riding through a fiery hoop at Homburg; and 
four years later, all the company died of yellow 
fever at the Havana, leaving me utterly beg- 
gared and ruined. Now these, you would say, 
though great misfortunes, are all in the course 
of common events. But what will you say when, 
on the eve of each of them, “ Schitzchen” ap- 
peared to me in a dream, performing some well- 
known feat or other, and bringing down, as he 
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BLAYSE. 
ever did, thunders of applause; and never did 
| he so appear witl a disaster coming after 
I struggled hard be Is s notion to 
influence me. ves ven men- 
tioned it t : le to 
make a jest of it in the cireus, saying, ‘* Take 
care of yourselves to-1 for I s: ‘ tz- 
chen.’” Of course re not the fi t 
be deterred by such ws rf but thev became 


so at last. That they d 1 were so terrified, 
thoroughly terrified, that the day 

of my visions not a single member of the trooy 
nture on a hazard feat of any kind; 
nd if we performed at all, it ; me 
commonplace exercises, with few risks and no 
daring exploits whatever. Worn out with evil 
fortune, crushed and almost broken-hearted, I 


after one 


would ve 
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struggled on for years, secretly determining, if 
ever I should chance upon him, to buy back 
“‘ Schiitzchen” with my last penny in the world 
Indeed, there were moments in which such was 
the intense excitement of my mind, I could 


have committed a dreadful crime to regain pos- 
sessionof him. We were on the eve of emba 
ing for Ostend the other night, when I saw you 
riding on the strand, and I came ashore at once 
to track you out, for I knew him, thot fully 
half a mile away. None of my comrades could 
guess what detained me, nor understand why I 
asked each of them in turn to lend me whatever 
money he could spare. It was in this way I 
made up the little purse you see. It was thus 
provided that I dared to present myself to-day 
before you.’ 

“As he gave me this narrative his manner 
grew more eager and excited as he went on, and 
I could not help feeling that his mind, from the 























long-continued pressure of one thought, had re- 
ceived a serious shock. It was exactly one of 
those cases which physicians describe as leaving 
the intellect unimpaired while the faculties are 
under the thralldom of a dominant and all-per 
vading impression. I saw this more palpably, 
when, having declined to accept more than his 
original offer of fifty pounds, I replaced the re- 
mainder in his hand, he evinced scarcely any 
gratitude for my liberality, so totally was he 
engrossed by the idea that the horse was now 
his own, and that Fortune would no longer have 
any pretext for using him so severely as before. 

‘**T don’t know—I ca know,’ said he, 
‘if Fortune mean to de: kindly by me 
than heretofore, but I feel a sort of confidence 
in the future now; I have a kind of trustful 
courage as to what may come, that tells me no 
disaster will deter me, no mishap cast me down.’ 

**These were his words as he a to take 
his leave. Of his meeting with the pony I am 
afraid to trust myself to speak. It was such an 
overflow of affection as one might witness from 
a long absent brother on being once again re- 
stored to his own. I can not say that the beast 
knew him, nor would I go so far as to assert 
that he did not, for certainly some of his old 
instincts seemed gradually to revive within him 
on hearing certain words; and when ordered 
to take a respectful farewell of me, the pony 
planted a foreleg on each of his master’s shoul- 
ders, and, taking off his hat with his teeth, bowed 
twice or thrice in the most deferential fashion 
to me. I wished them both every success in 
] and we parted. As I took my evening’s 
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fe, 
stroll on the pier I saw them embark for Ostend, 
the pony sheeted most carefully, and every im- 
aginable precaution taken to insure him against 
cold. The man himself was poor clad and in- 
differently provided against the accidents of the 

; He appeared to feel t the disparity 
required a word of apology, said, in a 
whisper: ‘J?¢’ll soon furnish me with a warm 
loak ; itll not leave me long in difficulties!’ 
I assure you, my dear Crofion, there was some- 
llow’s superstition, 





vovage 





c 
re 


thing contagious in the poor { 





for, as he sailed away, the thought lay |} eavily 
on my heart, ‘ What if I, too, should have parted 
with my good luck in life? Now if I have bar- 
tered my fortune for a few pieces of money ?’ 
The longer I dwelt on this theme the more forci- 


My origit 


bly did it strike me. al possession of 
animal was accomplished in a way that 
led the illus vas thus I won him on a 





t of backgammon! 





As I read thus far, the paper dropped from my 
nds, my head reeled, and in a faint dreamy 
as if drugged by some strong narcotic, I 
sank, I know not how long, unconscious. The 
first thing which met my eyes on awakening, 
he line, ‘I won him on a hit of backgam- 
mon!’ The whole story ws nce before me. 
It was of Blondel I wa x! Blondel was 


d swayed one man’s 


state, 











the beast whose influence h: 

destiny. So long as he owned him, the world 
went well and happily with him ; all prospered 
and succeeded. It was a charm like the old 


treasure I 
norant su- 


lamp of Aladdin. And this was the 
had lost. So far from imputing an ig 






perstition to the Ge rman, I concurred in ¢ very 
speculation, every theory of his invention. The 
man had evidently discovered one of those curi 


| 

ous problems in what we rashly call the doctrine 
of chances. It was not the animal himself that 
secured good fortune, it was that, in his ‘** cir- 
cumstances,” what Strauff calls “‘die unringende 
Begebenheiten” of his lot, this creature was sure 
to call forth efforts and develop resources in his 
possessor, of which, without his aid, he would 
have gone all through life unconscious, 
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The vulgar notion that our lives are the sport 
of aecident—the minute too early or too late— 
the calm that detained us—the snow-storm that 
blocked the road—-the chance meeting with this 
or that man, which we lay such stress on—what 
are they in reality but trivial incidents without 
force or effect, saye as they impel to action ? 
They call out certain qualities in our nature 
by which our whole characters become modified. 
Your horse balks at a fence and throws you over 
his head; the fall is not a very grave one, and 
you are searcely hurt; you have fallen into a 
turnip-field, and the honest fellow who is hoeing 
away near comes kindly to your aid, and, in 
good Samaritan fashion, bathes your temples 
and restores you. When you leave him at last, 
you go forth with a kindlier notion of human 
nature ; you recognize that tie “ that makes the 
world akin,” and you seem to think that hard 
toil hardens not the heart, nor a life of labor 
shuts out generous sympathies—the lesson is a 
life one. But suppose that in your fall you 
alight on a bed of choice tulips, your descent is 
made of a rich parterre of starry anemones, and 
that your first conscious struggles are met with 
words of anger and reproach, instead of sorrow 

“for your suffering; you hear sarcasms on your 
horsemanship, and insults on your riding. No 
sympathy, no kindness, no generous anxiety for 
your safety, but all that can irritate and offend. 
More thought, in fact, for the petals of a flower 
than for the ligaments of your knee. There, too, 
is the lesson—a life one—and its fruits will be 
bitter memories for many a year. The events 
of our existence are in reality nothing, save in 
our treatment of them. By Blondel did I ree- 
ognize one of those suggestive influences which 
mould fate by moulding temperament. The 
deep-reflecting German saw this: it was clear 
he knew that in that animal was typified all that 
his life might become. . Why should not I con- 
test the prize with him? Blondel was charged 
with another destiny as well as his. 

I turned once more to the letter, but I could 
not bear to read it, so many were the imperti- 
nent allusions to myself, my manner, my appear- 
ance, and my conversation. Still more insult- 
ing were the speculations as to what class or 
eondition I belonged to. ‘* He puzzled us com- 
pletely,” wrote he, “for while unmistakably vul- 
gar in many things, there were certain indica- 
tions of reading and education about him that 
refuted the notion of his being what Keldrum 
thought —an escaped counter-jumper! The 
Guardsman insisted he was a valet: my own 
impression was, the fellow had kept a small cir- 
eulating library, and gone mad with the three- 
volume novels. At all events, I have giveu 
him a lesson which, whether profitable or not 
to Aim, has turned out tolerably well for me. If 
ever you chance to hear of him—his name was 
Podder or Pedder, I think—pray let me know, 
for my curiosity is still unslaked about him.” 
He thence went off to a sort of descriptive cat- 
alogue of my signs and token, so positively in- 
sulting that [ can not recall it; the whole wind- 
ing up—* Add to all these, an immense pom- 
posity of tone, with a lisp and a Dublin accent, 
and you can scarcely mistake him.” Need I 
say, benevolent reader, that fouler calumnies 
were never uttered, nor more unfounded slan- 
ders ever pronounced ? 

It is not in this age of photography that a man 
need defend his appearance. By the aid of sun 
and collodion I may perhaps convince you that 
Iam not so devoid of personal graces as this foul- 
mouthed priest would persuade you. Iam, pos- 
sibly, in this pledge, exceeding the exact limits 
which this publication may enable me to sustain. 
I may be contracting an engagement which can 
not be, consistent with its principles, fulfilled. 
If so, I must be your artist; but I swear to you 
that I shall not flatter. Potts, painted by him- 
self, shall be a true portrait. Meanwhile, I have 
time to look out for my canvas, and you will be 
patient enough to wait till it be filled. 

Again to this confounded letter: 

“There is ancther reason,” wrote he, “ why 
I should like to chance upon this fellow.” 
(**'This fellow’? meant me.) “I used to fancy 
myself unequaled in the imaginative depart- 
ment of conversation, by the vulgar called lying. 
Here, I own, with some shame, he was my match. 
A more fearless, determined, go-ahead liar, I 
never met. Now, as one who deems himself no 
small proficient in the art, I would really like 
to meet him once more. We could approach 
each other like the augurs of old, and agree to 
be candid and free-spoken together, exchanging 
our ideas on this great topic, and frankly com- 
municating any secret knowledge each might 
deem that he possessed. I’d goa hundred miles 
to pass an evening with him alone, to hear from 
his own lips the sort of early training and disci- 
pline his mind went through, who were his first 
instructors, what his original inducements. Of 
one thing I feel certain: a man thus constituted 
has only to put the curb upon his faculty to be 
most successiul in life, his perils will all lie in 
the exuberance of his resources: let him simply 
bend himself to believe in some of the imposi- 
tions he would force upon others. Let him give 
his delusions the force acquired by convictions, 
and there is no limit to what he may become. 
Be on the look-out, therefore, for him, as a great 
psychological phenomenon, the man who outlied 

‘* Your sincerely attached friend, 
‘*THomas Darcy Dyke.” 

“P.S. Ihave just remembered his name. It 
was Potts: the villain said from the Pozzo di 
Borgo family. I'm sure with this hint you can’t 
fail to run him to earth; and I entreat of you 
spare no pains to do it.” 


There followed here some more impertinent 
personalities as clews to my discovery, which 
my indulgent reader will graciously excuse me 
if I do not stop to record; enough to say they 
were as unfounded as they were scurrilous. 








Another and very different train of thought, 
however, soon banished these considerations. 
This letter had been given me by Crofton, who 
had already read it; he had perused all this in- 
solent narrative about me before handing it to 
me, and, doubtless, in so doing, had no other 
intention than to convey, in the briefest and 
most emphatic way, to me that I was found out. 
It was simply saying, in the shortest possible 
space, **’Fhou art the man!” Qh, the ineffa- 
ble shame and misery of that thought! Oh, 
the bitterness of feeling! How my character 
should now be viewed and my nature discussed ! 
‘*Only think, Mary,” I fancied I heard him 
say—“ only think who our friend should turn 
out to be—this same Potts: the fellow that van- 
quished Father Dyke in story-telling, and out- 
lied the priest! And here we have been lay- 
ishing kindness and attentions upon one who, 
after all, is little better than a swindler, sailing 
under false colors and fictitious credentials; for 
who can now credit one syllable about his hay- 
ing written those verses he read for us, or com- 
posed that tale of which he told us the open- 
ing? What a lesson in future about extending 
confidence to utter strangers! What caution 
and reserve should it not teachus! How guard- 
ed should we be not to suffer ourselves to be 
fascinated by the captivations of manner and 
the insinuating charms of address! If Potts 
had been less prepossessing in appearance, less 
gifted and agreeable —if, instead of being a 
consummate man of the world, with the breed- 
ing of a courtier and the knowledge of a scholar, 
he had been a pedantic puppy with a lisp and 
a Dublin accent—” Oh, ignominy and dis- 
grace! these were the very words of the priest 
in describing me, which came so patly to my 
memory, and I grew actually sick with shame 
as Irecalledthem. I next becameangry. Was 
this conduct of Crofton’s delicate or consider- 
ate? Was it becoming in one who had treat- 
ed me as his friend thus abruptly to conclude 
our intimacy by an insult? Handing me such 
a letter was saying, ‘‘There’s a portrait, can 
you say any one it resembles?” How much 
more generous had he said, ‘‘'Tell me all about 
this wager of yours with Father Dyke—I want 
to hear your account of it, for old Tom is not 
the most veracious of mortals nor the most 
mealy-mouthed of commentators. Just give me 
your version of the incident, Potts, and I am 
satisfied it will be the true one.” ‘That’s what 
he might, that’s what he ought to have said. I 
can swear it is what I, Potts, would have done 
by him, or by any other stranger whose graceful 
manners and pleasing qualities had won my 
esteem and conciliated my regard. I'd have 
said, *‘ Potts, I have seen enough of life to know 
how unjust it is to measure men by one and the 
same standard. The ardent, impassioned na- 
ture can not be ranked with the cold and cal- 
culating spirit. ‘The imaginative man has the 
same necessity for the development of his creat- 
ure faculty as the strongly muscular man of 
bodily exercise. He must blow off the steam 
of his invention or the boiler will not contain it. 
You and Le Sage and Alexandre Dumas are a 
category. You are not the Clerks of a Census 
Commission, or Masters in Equity. You are 
the chartered libertines of fiction. Shake out 
your reefs and go free—free as the winds that 
waft you!” 

To all these reflections came the last one. 
“T must be up and doing, and that speedily ! 
I will recover Blondel, if I devote my life to the 
task. I will regain him, let the cost be what it 
may. Mounted upon that creature, I will ride 
up to the Rosary ; the time shall be evening; a 
sun just sunk behind the horizon shall have left 
in the upper atmosphere a golden and rosy light, 
which shall tip his mane with a softened lustre, 
and shed over my own features a rich Titian- 
like tint. ‘1 come,’ will I say, ‘to vindicate 
the fair fame of one who once owned your af- 
fection. It is Potts, the man of impulse, the 
child of enthusiasm, who now presents himself 
before you. Poor, if you like to call him so, in 
worldly craft or skill, poor in its possessions, but 
rich, boundlessly rich, in the stores of an ideal 
wealth. Blondel and I are the embodiment of 
this idea. ‘These fancies you have stigmatized 
as lies are but the pilot balloons by which great 
minds calculate the currents in tha: upper air 
they are about to soar in.’ ” 

And, last of all, there was a sophistry that 
possessed a great charm for my mind, in this 
wise: to enable a man humble as myself to 
reach that station in which a career of adven- 
ture should open before him some ground must 
be won, some position gained. That I assume 
to be something that I am not, is simply to say 
that I trade upon credit. If my future trans- 
actions be all honorable and trust-worthy—if by 
a fiction, only known to my own heart, I acquire 
that eminence from which I can distribute ben- 
efits to hundreds—who is to stigmatize me as a 
fraudulent trader? 

Is it not a well-known fact that many of 
those now acknowledged as the wealthiest of 
men, might, at some time or other of their 
lives, have been declared insolvent had the real 
state of their affairs been known? ‘The world, 
however, had given them its confidence, and 
time did the rest. Let the same world be but 
as generous toward me! ‘The day will come—I 
say it confidently and boldly—the day will come 
when I can ‘show my books,” and ‘ point to 
my balance sheet.” When Archimedes asked 
for a base on which to rest his lever, he merely 
uttered the great truth that some one fixed point 
is essential to the success of a motive power. 

It is by our use or abuse of opportunity we 
are either good or bad men. The physician is 
not less conversant with noxious drugs than the 
poisoner ; the difference lies in the fact that the 
one employs his skill to alleviate suffering, the 
other, to work out evil and destruction. If I, 
therefore, but make some feigned station in life 





the ground-work from which I can become the 
benefactor of my fellow-men, I shall be good 
and blameless. My heart tells me how well 
and how fairly I mean by the world: I would 
succor the weak, console the afflicted, and lift 
up the oppressed ; and if to carry out grand and 
glorious conceptions of this kind all that be 
needed is a certain self-delusion which may 
extend its influence to others, ‘Go in,” I say, 
“ Potts; be all that your fancy suggests— 

Dives, honoratis, pulcher, rex denique regum— 

Be rich, honored, and fair, a prince or a begum— 
but, above all, never distrust your destiny or 
doubt your star.” 





TWO LOVE STORIES. 





I. 


Lavra Lestie has a lover; 
She is lovely, loving he; 

The summer birds that sing above her 
Scarcely are so blithe as she. 


Happy days! when she awakens, 
Flowers from him are by her bed; 

Every lonely hour she reckons 
Brings a gift in Harry's stead. 


Every sunset, through the flowers, 

~ Laura and her lover stray, 

Heedless of the fleeting hours, 
Heedless of the waning day. 


Laura’s parents watch, admiring 
Love so tender, so complete ; 

While a little orphan hireling 
Plies her needle at their feet. 


What should now delay the marriage? 
Every comfort they prepare ; 

House and gardens, horses, carriage, 
Fall to Laura Leslie’s share. 


Soon, upon a summer morning, 
Mary stands by Laura's side, 

Little orphan hands adorning 
Harry’s young and happy bride. 


If. 


Orphan Mary has a lover; 
Miles away from her is he; 

The wintry clouds that hang above her 
Scarcely are so sad as she. 


Every morning when she wakens, 
Prays she for her absent John ; 

On a knotted stick she reckons 
Every lonely day that’s gone. 


Twice a year he leaves his labor, 
Walks across the country wide, 

And waits for Mary in an arbor, 
By the Leslies’ garden-side. 


First, when she had seen him weary, 
Worn and wasted by the heat, 
Simple-hearted orphan Mary 
Ask’d him in to take a seat. 


Twenty little minutes, stolen 
From her working, fled away ; 
Then she rose, with eyelids swollen: 
Laura rang; she must not stay. 


Mary gave one kiss at parting, 
Turn’d, and lo, across the hali, 

Angry looks at her were darting; 
Angry eyes had scen it all. 


Lanra’s parents watch’d, regretting 
Time so shamefully misspent : 

What example she was setting 
To the whole establishment! 


Mary blushed and stood convicted; 
Often had she heard it said 

Followers were interdicted ; 
Wherefore had she disobey’d ? 


What though John was true and loving? 
What though he was all to her? 

In the sphere where she was moving 
He was but ‘‘a follower.” 


Twice a year, now, orphan Mary 
Waits till every servant sleeps; 
Then, with footsteps slow and wary, 

To the lonely arbor creeps. 


There, or nowhere, she must meet him; 
Ere the morning, he must go; 

There, unseen, her kiss may greet 1.4m; 
There, unchid, her tears may flow. 


Thus, an angry witness dreading, 
Mary thinks her love her shame: 

Should it néver end in wedding, 
Whe shall bear the bitter blame? 
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Agents everywhere. 


Sands’ Sarsaparilla 


Will eradicate all diseased, impure, and poisonous 
particles from the blood, fiesh, and bones, and effect 
their complete expulsion from the body 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
Pictorial Field-Book of the 
Revolution. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 


1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Mlustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 








The People’s Great Book. 


Everybody’s Lawyer 
Counsellor in Business. 


BY FRANE CROSBY, 
THE PHILADELPHIA BAR 


70.000 Purchasers. Endorsed by 70.000. 


OF 








IT IS INDISPENSABLE to Everybody of 
any business, profession, or pursuit: in life. It 
is entirely reliable, and eas I 1, and, 
although but a few m nthe issued from the 
press, has received the unqualified approval of 
upwards of SEVENTY TuovusanD p irchasers, 
who, one and all, pronounce it to be the best 


work of the kind ever published. 


Everybody’s Lawyer 


AND 


Counsellor in Business. 


BY FRANE CROSBY, 
THE PHILADELPHIA BAR 


70.000 Purchasers. Endorsed by 70.000. 
TIIE PRESS everywhere unite in recom. 
mending the work for its practical every-day 
and real value to everybody. They 
ins information that can nowhere 
ed in so useful a form, while the 
ly cheap, in all conscience, for 
w, that may keep one out of 
we. They advise Everybody 


OF 








to buy it. 


Everybody’s Lawyer 


AND 


Counsellor in Business. 
BY FRANE CROSBY, 


OF 
70.000 Purchasers. Endorsed by 70.000. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BAR 











IT CONTAINS forms adapted to almost ev- 
ery possible business contingency, accompanied 
by plain and simple instructi ons for their use, 
toge r with the Laws of all the States, for Col- 
lection of Debts, Insolvency, Property Exempt 





from Execution, Statutes of Limitation, Land- 
lord and Tenant, Master and Apprentice, Guard- 
jan ar d Ward, Mechanics’ Liens, Procuring of 


Patents anc 
en, Dower, 
Mortgages, Wills, 


i Pensions, Rights of Married Wom- 
Divorce, Execution of Bonds and 
&c., dc. 





Everybody’s Lawycr 


AND 


Counsellor in Business. 


BY FRANK CROSBY, 
THE PHILADELPHIA BAR 


70.000 Purchasers. Endorsed by 70.000. 


BE SURE and get the genuine bo k, pub- 
lished enly by John E. Potter, of Philadelphia. 
Old and im ante works of a similar name, but 
much inferior character, have been foisted upon 
the public in place of ours, and much dissatis- 
faction has been caused thereby. Give strict 
orders for Frank Crosiy's book, and refuse all 
others, or, what is better, send all orders direct 
to the publisher. You will then get the only 
correct Law and Form Book that is equaliy 
adapted to all the States, and universally pop- 
ular. 


Everybody’s Lawyer 
Counsellor in Business. 


BY FRANE CROSBY, 
THE PHILADELPHIA BAR 


OF 








OF 
70.000 Purchasers. Endorsed by 70.000. 


AGENTS everywhere have 
quickest selling work ever issued, 
buys it, and the better it is know: 


found this the 
as Everybody 
i, the greater 


the demand. Those who would make money 
fast, and give satisfaction to their customers, 
should send for terms of ‘this and o her r poy ular 
works of ours, known as the * l’gorir’s books 





Single copie 
any address, } 


style, $1 25. 


JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 


No. 617 Sansom St: 


A Book for Every Family. 
IMRAY’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
TUE POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. 
BY KEITH IMRAY, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Licentiate 
of the loyal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
AMERIC AN EDITION. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED AND ADAPTED TO TUE 
UNITED STATES. 
One Vol. Svo, 960 pages. Price, $3 00. 
This volume has been pronounced, by leading physi- 
cians and the press throughout the country, as the best 
medical work for family use. It presents in simple lan- 
guage, a clear and concise view of the nature, cau-es, and 
symptoms of disease, and the uses, proper doses, and ef- 
fects of the medicine. It gives directions concerning diet, 
clothing, and other matters connected with the preserva- 
tion of health, as well as the management of the sick- 
room, and the preparation of food and drink for the sick. 
The directions for cases of sudden emergency, including 
Poisoning, Drowning, Burns, Convulsions, &c., are worth 
many times the price of the book. The department re- 
lating to the Lying-in-Room and Nursery contains infor- 
mation important to every mother. 
Descriptive Pamphlets gratis on application. 
Agents, who will find this an excellent work for can- 
vassing, supplied on liberal terms. 
Copies mailed, pre-paid, on receipt of the price. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
No. 82 Warren Street, New York. 


f ‘Everybody's Lawyer” forwarded to 
paid, on receipt of $1, or in law 


Address all orders to 


eet, Philadelphia. 





REAT CURIOSITY.—Particulars sent free 





Gas Fixtures. 
Ball, Black & Coa.,, 


Nos. 565 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Strect, 


In addition to their large stock of riclh GOODS, offer for 
sale a large assortment of noes ERS and GAS 
FIXTURES of every descr ym, and of the newest 
styl 8, both foreign rand domest > manufactures 
Corner sath Street and oadway, 
(Opposite Grace Cliu hn ° 
ON EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Formerly at 
St. Nicholas and E. E. BALCOM, 

Fifth Avenue Proprietor. 


Hotels, 


~ ‘Round Hill Water Cure and Hotel, 


Northampton, Mass, Mountain air, iggest park, good 
table, amusements. Send for Circular. 








H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
14th St., cor. 3d Av., N. Y. 


Wier: be pub lished On tober Ist, 
THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE; 
“1x Days 


, Tae AnctenT Iigpraic IDEA OF TIE 
OF CREATION 
With an Essay on the Literary Character of Tayler Lew 
1, 12mo, pp. 437, $1 25. 
W. F. DRAPER, Andover, Mass. 


Useful to eer a 
HAND-BOOKS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO BEHAVE, 
HOW TO TALK, ! HOW TO DO BUSIN 














Price, singly, | uid, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 
cent or in one large handsome volume, $1 50. 
Acvents wanted A ’ 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
NE “AGENT. “WANTED ii in every 


S. to sell, by 






County of the U. subscription 
best and most saleable Looks published. A small cap- 
ital only is necessary, and large profits are certain. 

Address LEARY, GETZ & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, 


Ow TO DO GOOD AND GET “ PAID. 
FOR IT."— Take an Agency for our P 
The terms are such, there can be no poss 

Every Fairy will be glad to obtain some of 
For particulars add 4 
AND WELLS, 20 





blica- 
tions. ibilily 
of loss. 
them 


FOWLER 









. New York. 














I E BON “PON is the best LADIES’ 

4 FASHION BOUK in the World. Specimen cop- 
ies, with two pattern, will be sent for 30 cents, 

S. T. TAYLOR & SON, 407 broadway, N. Y. 

WO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE 

SICK OR WELL rent by mz No pay expect- 

til received, read and appr Address, Dr. S. 

FITCH, 714 Br adway New Y 
t < i < the causes, preve tion, and cure 





umati-m and 

On the mode of Preserv- 

300 pages, 26 engravings. 
5 n i r Postoffice stamps. 

2d. A work on the Cause and cure of Dise vegans 

) Lowels, and ids eys; on Apo- 

grow old and what 

ngray anon Price 36 cents. 

name, State, county, 


n diseases ; 





psia; why we 














To 7 
|=" Save the Pieces! 
Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glassware, &c. 


Whosesale Depot, No 48 Ce dar Street, New York. 


SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600, New York 


Address HENRY CG 





Rut up for Dealers in cases ur. eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Litho ow-Card accom- 
panying each packaz 





Dr. J. BOVEE DOD'S 
IMPERIAL WINE BITTERS, 


Are universally acknowledged to be superior to all others 
now before the public; x composed of Barberry, 
Spikenard, Wild Cherry, Tree Bark, Camomile Flowers, 
Gentian, Solomon's Seal and Comfrey. They are the 
best remedy known for Incipient Consumption, Weak 
Lungs, Dyspepsia, Indige-tion, Debility, Nervous Dis- 
ease, Paralysis, Piles, and all cases requiring a Tonic. 
For Sore Throat, so common among the Clergy and oth- 
er Public Speakers, it acts like acharm. As a beverage 
it is pure, wholesome and delicious to the taste, Physi- 
cians throughout the United States use it in their prac- 
tice. Cuas. Wipptrie.p & Co., Proprietors, 78 William 
Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists generally. 








| | AVE YOU MADE AN INVENTION OF 
PUBLIC UTILITY ¥—You should at t once apply 
for lett2rs patent to secure you In your rights. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 
transact all kinds of patent business, American and 
Foreign, on reasonable terms. Send for their treatise, 
How to get a Patent, free by mail. Address as above. 





FIFTY- DROP MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 
Invented by Dr. 8. B. Smith, No. 522 Canal Street, by 
which his Direct Current Magnetic-Machine is in- 
creased in power tenfold. Price $13. Orders promptly 
filled. 


ARALYZED AND DEFORMED L IMBS 
successfully treated by Dr. J. P. Mann, No. 126 

West 39th Street, New York. 

“ My son had a crooked leg and stiff knee, and walked 

with a crutch eight years and a half—he now walks with 

straight limbs, and has no more use for a crutch, 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





—Agents wanted, Suaw & CagK, Biddeford, Maine, 





H{PADCUARTERS for all BUYERS of 





W. A. HAYWARD'S, No. 203 
sroadway iacturing Jeweler.—No one who wishes 
to purchase Jewelry of any description should fail te call 
upon W. A. HAYWARD before purchasing. Particular 
attention paid to orders. Any parties wishing samples 


to order from can have them sent, with the privilege of 





exchanging any t hat may be sent. 
a TF AY WARD, No. 208 Broadway. 

[Re “PRIOLODEON, ‘ADAPTED | FOR 

both ! Warerooms, 618 
sroad y, New ¥ r latented 1858. Received large 
Bilver m he fair of t ' an Institute, and 
the high« yrofession. ‘This in- 
trument or churches, schools, 
&e. For irculars 





- Something New. 
Mitchell’. Silver Oil for Sewing Machines. 


A very 


uperior article; prepared with great care, ex- 
pressly for SEwiInG Macttnes and similar purposes, 
Price 25 cents a bottle. Agents, CARLE & STRONG; 
Srogeme, 153 Water Street, New York, 


ee 


‘Dyspepsia Cured without Medicine. 
DU BARRY’S 
Revalenta Arabica Food; 
Or, African Farina. 


Is the only sure cure for Dyspepsia, Constipation of 
the Bowels, and the thousand attendant ills proceeding 
from a disarrangement of the digestive Organs. For in- 
valids. sickly children, or those suffering from Diarrhea 
or Dysentery, it wi i be found highly efficacious. No 
well regulated far hould be without it. Sold by 
PENFOLDy PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, No B n Street, and by all respectable 
De cnma aaa € y ! re, 





tz 
seli 5 new inventions—one ry nt, and of 
ue to families. AL. bay great pi 
four stamps and get S0 
EPHRAIM BROWN, Le 


‘BILLIARDS. 









WINANT'S C - vw oy) FABLES The Excelsior 
Spring Cushi st 19, 1858, LIVELY, 
CORRE = AND DUR ABLES i any and all oth- 
ers now in use. Office and Fac tore, 7 Gold Street, New 
York. Send for Circular 


HARPER'S — 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For October, 1860. 


CONTENTS. 


THE QUAKER WIDOW. By Bayarp TAYLor. 
ILLUsTRATIoNS.—* Thee finds me in the Garden.” 





—** Mother spoke f or Be jar nin,"*—** With all the Meet- 
ing looking on * But Kuth is still a Friend at Heart.” 


TO RED k IVE R AND BEYOND.—(Second Paper.) 





ILLUs STR. ATIONS.—Bt iffalo Chase.—Joe Rolette.—In- 
ternat Bound y Pos t.—Pembina Fort.—Pembina. 
—Vlall at Pet ina.—St st —St. Joseph.—Pem- 






bina Mountai <n rairie Fire.—Mouse River.—Fort El- 









lice. —J unction of the Assiniboine and Qu’ Appelle Rivers. 
—Parting with the Docto ording at the Sand-Hills. 
— South Bond of » River. —G gotha, — Devil's 


Lake.—Return of t ; Menten, 





THE HOME AND GRAVE OF BYRON. 
IL! UsTRATIONS. —Newstead Abbey.—Gothic Fount- 
ain lucknall ¢ ch. 
THE AMOOR AND ra IE STEPPES, 
ILLU-TRATIONS. ie Steppes. — C on, _in th 








“one Red § 
torm.—Mountain Gorge oT he Ma- 
ts and Wolves.— Kirghis Acul.— 

ns.—She‘tan's Cavern.—Funcral 





— Beare 


id his Legi 


Sheitan at 
Sacrifice. 


A JOURNEY TO ~~ LAND OF THE MOON, 





IrLustrations.—A V e Interior.—Under Way. 
—Personnel of the Caravan.—Porters in Usugara.—Be- 
loch Guard.—Standing Position. —View in Unyamwezi, 
Ladies’ Smoking Party.—Head-Dresses of the Wanyam- 
wezi.—Ivory Porter.—On Lake Tanganyika.—Imple- 
ments.—House-Building. 

THE PEARL RING, 

PRECOG NITION, 

A DINNER AT THE MAYOR'S 

EPPING. 

TWO AGAINST ONE. 

KING'S MOUNTAIN.—A BALLAD OF THE CAR- 
@LINAS. By W. Griwore Sims. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—hing'’s Mountain Battle-Ground. 





—Monument on King’s Mountain. 
THE FOUR GEORGES. — III GEORGE THE 
THIRD. By W. M. TnackeRay. 


ILLUSTRATIONS —Queen Charlotte.—Lord North.— 
Mr. Fox.—Mr. Pitt.—Mr. Burke. 
UP HIGHER. 
“UNTO THIS LAST."—IL THE VEINS OF 
WEALTH. By Joun vs«ry. 
BLUE SKY SOMEWHERE. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHATR. 
OUR FOREIGN BUREAU, 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— Mr. P. brings Home a Stereoscope, 
— Biddy tries it. — Pussy and Pon ip try it — Siss and 
Bub try it.—Effect upon the I yes of the Family, 
FASHIONS FOR ‘oO TOBER 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Riding Habit.—Pardessus, 





TERMS 
One Copy for One we a 6 3 0 8 & 


- $3 00 


Two Copies for On thy aT . e 5 00 
Three or more Copies for One "Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Sub- 


SORIBERS 








“Hon, Hart Massey, Jacksonville, Ill, 


lHiarnrer’s Werkty and Ilarren’s Macazing, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 (0), 

The Postage upon “ITlanrrre’s MaGaztnr™ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-x Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 

FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


THE 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


Five Cents a Nowpen; $2 


. ProLisnrrs, 
NEw Youe. 





REST AND CITEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD. 
50 a YEAR. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . $100 
One Copy for One Year. . . . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . “ . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . 40 00 


An Extra Copy will he allowed for ever “Ch tb of TWELVE 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRINERS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Purtisirrs, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








[Serrember 15, 1860. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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Pore.——‘“‘ They have sent you my French Doctor, I see. 


In Enrope two sick men do dwell, 
Of whom there's little hope ; 

The SuLtan one: as far from well 
The ot..er is the Pops. 

This wreck a triple crown, and that 
A Royal turban wears; 

Too weak the head in either hat 
To manage its affairs. 


The first has been a sufferer sad 
For many a weary day; 
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THE TWO SICK MEN. 


His Course of Steel hasn’t done my System much Good.” 


THE TWO SICK MEN. 


And loads of physic he has had 
To keep grim Death at bay. 
The second ‘gan to limp and reel 

Some dozen years ago, 


Yet their physician still declares 
That both must more be bled, 

And take more steel, by which he swears, 
Exhibited with lead. 


When his French doctor threw in steel 


Maintained his system so, 


Eruptions, here and there, about 
Each leper's surface rage; 
And either is well nigh worn out 


The Pore cries, ‘‘ Heathen friend, I see 
You've got my doctor too; 

He hasn't done much good to me, 
May he do more to you!" 

**My Giaour,” the groaning Turx replies, 
** We're past physician's skill; 


To cure us if your doctor tries 
He'll all the sooner kill.” 


Gone are both systems to decay. 
Effete old Pors and Turk! 

No Constitution left have they 
Whereon the Leech might work. 

Could they but break up quictly, 
And leave the world in pence, 

Blest would the dissolution be, 
And happy the release. 





Harper & Brorn- 
mrs, Franklin Square, 
N. Y., have just Pub- 
lished : 

THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE, ANovel. By 
Wirxre Co.iuins, Au- 
thor of “Antonina,” 
“The Queen of Hearts," 
‘The Dead Secret," &c. 
With Ilnstrations by 
Joun MoLenan. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, 
$i 00. 

ITALY IN TRANSI- 
TION. Public Scenes 
and Private Opinions in 
the Spring of 1860. Ii- 
lustrated by Official Doc- 
uments from the Papal 
Archives of the Revolted 
Legations. By Wa. Ar- 
tTuor, A.M. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, $1 00, 

CHAPTERS ON 
WIVES. By Mra Ex- 
L18, Author of ‘*‘ Mothers 
of Great Men." 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 

THE QUEENS OF 
SOCIETY. By Grace 
and Puinie Warton. 
With Sixteen Fine and 
Characteristic Engrav- 
ings on Wood. By 
CHARLES ALTAMONT 
Doy.e and the Brothers 
Daze. 12mo, Muslin 
gilt, $1 50. 

ROSA ; or, the Parisian 
Girl. From the French 
of Madame De Preasen- 
sé. By Mir. J. C. PF Leron- 
xn. 16mo, Muslin, 60 
cents. 

THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. A Novel. By 
Groree Exsot, Author 
of **Adam Bede" and 
“Scenes of Clerical Life.” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Library Edition, 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 

STUDIES IN ANI- 
MAL LIFE. By Gro. II. 
Lewes. Engravings. 
12mo, Muslin, 40 cents, 

LOVEL THE WID- 
OWER. A Novel. By W. 
M. Tmacketay, Anthor 


comes,” “The Virgin- 
ians,"’ ** The Great Iog- 
garty Diamond,” “ Lee- 
tures on the English Hu- 
morists,"" &c. Illustra- 
tions. Svo, Paper, 25 
cents, 

CASTLE RICH- 
MOND. A Novel. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Au- 
thor of **Doctor Thorne,” 
“The West Indies and 
the Spanish Main,” 
“The Three Clerks,” 
&c. 12mo, Muslin, $100. 

THE WEST INDIES 
AND THE SPANISH 
MAIN. By ANTHONY 
Trouroreg, Author of 
** Doctor Thorne,” ** The 
BRertrams.”” &c. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 


Tarree & Protners 
will send either of the 
above Works by Mail, 
postage paid (‘or any 
distance in the United 
States under 3000 mil: ®), 
on receipt of the Money 





By frequent hemorrhage. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Established in 1834, 
Are pronounced to be the best Pianos manufactured. 
Each Instrument warranted 5 years. Send for Circular. 
Warerooms and Manufactory, 75° to 85 East 18th 
Street, near Broadway, N. Y. 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Made to Measure at $18 per doz. or Six 
for $9. 

MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 


With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt 
as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each. 


ALSO THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE AT $2 EACH. 


Self Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy 
to understand, that any one can take their own measure 
for shirts. I warrant a good fit. ‘The cash to be paid to 
the Express Company on receipt of goods. 


WARD, FROM LONDON, 
387 Broadway, N. Y., 


Up Stairs. 
The Ladies’ Ready Made Linen Store, 


987 Broadway, one door above 26th Street. 
Plain Muslin Undergarments of fine and durable make. 


Gs A DAY.—Agents wanted for the Mam- 
De} moth “FAMILY NEWSPAPER," published by 
Marie Louise Hankins & Co,, 132 Nassau St., New York 
City. Only 75 Cts, a year. Enclose a 3 cent stamp for 
specimen copy. 














al 
gress Spring) 
San <ncA SPRINGS gM 98 CEDAR er Ege 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 
DRINKERS OF 


Congress Water. 


Spe spurious Mineral Water is sold as “ CON- 

GRESS WATER" by unprincipled persons or 
counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use that name, 
call-it “ " Water; ‘Saratoga’ being only the 
name of the town where the Spring is situated, 

To protect the public from such 
impositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus 

Any not having those words and 
letters on the Corks, are Counter- 
feit; and the Purchaser should 
prosecute the Seller for swindling. 

Orders will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to us at our 
Southern Depot of Con is Wa- 
ter, 98 Czpar Street, New York City. 

CLARKE & WHITE, 
PROPRIETORS CO%.G tESS SPRING. 


Lists of dealers who procure Congr: ss Water for their 
sales direct from our house, are ker. at our « fiice for dis- 
tribution to those who desire to purchase genuine Con- 
gress Water in their own neighborhood. Cc. & W. 








PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRANDS, 
AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 





Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured. 


Each Instrument warranted for five years, 
Warerooms, Nos, 82 and 84 Walkér Street, near Broad- 





way, N. Y. 








Wood Brothers 


Have Removed to 








No. 396 Broadway. 





In directing notice to their removal, 


Wood Brothers 


beg to call attention to their large variety of Open Car- 
riages, of new designs, made expressly for CENTRAL 
PARK and ‘‘Watering-place” driving, with great re- 
gard to 


Elegance, Comfort, Lightness, and 
Strength. 





This stock is superior to any ever before presented to 
the public, and well worthy the inspection of those who 
desire an article beautiful ‘ design and finish, unexcep- 
tionable in taste and reliable in construction. 





Drawings and specifications will be furnished to per- 
sons at a distance, on application by letter. 
THORLEY’S 
Food for Horses and Cattle. 
A pamphlet mailed free on application. Depot, 21 
Broadway, N. Y. Liberal Terms awarded to Agents. 


FRENCH'S 
CELEBRATED 
CONICAL 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 


* UNEQUALED AND _IN- 
 DISPENSABLE! — Price 
> only $10. Depot No. 419 
Broadway, corner of Canal 
Street. Agents wanted in 
all parts of the United 
States. Send for a Circu- 
lar. Address Box No, 2,893 
‘Post-office, New York City, 
P. & R. FRENCH, 














The New American Watch. 





IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
gentlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually 
made by us, we have lately issued a new style of watch 
on the three-quarter plate model, especially des gned for 
this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has aleo been our de- 
sign to produce a watch in every way superior to the best 
and highest priced products of the most reputable of En- 
glish and Swiss watch manufacturers; and no labor or 
expense has been spared to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external 
and internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjust- 
ment, of mathematically just proportions, and of prac- 
tical results, our"new three-quarter plate watch chal- 
lenges comparison with any in the world. 

For tne American Warton Co. or WaLTmAM, Mass., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, N. Y 





Patent Portable Letter Copier. 
Complete for using, and sent by mail, post-paid, by re- 
mitting $1. Great inducements off-red to Agents. Ad- 
dress J. E. COOLEY & CO., Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
STANDARD 
SCALES. 


Adapted to every 
branch of business 
where a correct awl 
durable scale is requir- 
ed. Call and examine, 
or send for an ILLUS- 
TRATED and )DE- 
SCRIPTION CIRCU- 
LAR. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 
No, 189 Broodway, New 
York (between Dey and 
Cortlandt Streets). 











Wi i Cards Notes, &c.—All the new styles 
elegantly engraved at Everdell's Old Wedding Card De- 
pot 302 Broadway. See the new Envelopes, Satin Tie, 
&e. Specimens sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


ACK NUMBERS and BOUND VOL- 
UMES of HARPER’S WEEELY and MONTH. 


LY MAGAZINE can always be had of 
A. WINCH, 320 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














